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9 OUT OF 10 


Churches taking part in a Sector 

Project last year increased their giving 

by an average of over forty-two per cent. Will your church 
be able to report such an increase this year? Learn how 
by joining a Sector Project or Church Leadership Conference 


soon to be held in your area. > 


Ginn 


Consult your Area Director of Promotion for time and place. 


< 


: 
COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 









AMERICA for CHRIST 


‘encenia a Call for Leaders 






Plan Now to Observe 






AMERICA FOR CHRIST MONTH 







in 







Your church 





during 






February 






Your pastor and church-school superintendent have 
received materials and supplies. 










Leaders Are Urgently Needed to Serve in 


ALASKA UNITED STATES 





LATIN AMERICA 















YOUR GIFTS 
| WILLS 


Will Help to Provide Them! 





ANNUITIES 








For further information, write: 


WILLIAM H. RHOADES 


Treasurer 
164 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society Mission Society 
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Facing a New Year 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


HE MYSTERIES of the unknown future become an in- 

tolerable burden to many people. Cults and quacks prosper 
from the exploitation of those who cannot bear to face the door 
that leads into the tomorrows without some assurance, however 
flimsy or false, of what the future holds for their lives. Then 
disillusionment and heartbreak become inevitable when they 
realize how blind and misleading all human calculations have 
been, no matter how seemingly profound, wise, or ancient. But 
there is one glorious way to unlock this door, with its haunting 
vistas. Yielding our lives to God’s will provides a key to all the 
mysteries before us. For God’s will in whatever we do, wherever 
we go, leads toward a path of service, bordered by God’s loving 
care and the fulfillment of his kingdom of truth and love. The 
torturing fears of the future are gone. The great question, 
“What will become of me?” is answered. 












JANUARY QUIZ COLUMN 


Note:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally from advertise- 
ments. 


1. What could help provide a 
hospital ? 

2. Who can render a further ser- 
vice? 

3. What looks in faith to the cen- 
tury ahead? 

4. Who is Mrs. Edith Sampson? 

5. On what does the Government 
of India frown? 

6. Where is Prairie City? 

7. What is like a good invest- 
ment? 

8. What is seen from a boat pass- 
ing under the Brooklyn Bridge? 

9. Who is Janice Sebastian? 

Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1953, is completed with the 


issue of May, 1954, and is open only to 
subscribers. 


10. What is our creed? 

11. Why are we sorry? 

12. What exceeds the entire in- 
come of the people of England? 

13. Who are Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Yousko? 


14. Who 
1868? 


15. Who is Leopold H. R. Hass? 
16. What is our daily reminder 
and guide? 


went to Ongole in 


17. Who returned to Japan in 
1952? 


18. What is to deny our heritage 
and the faith in which it has root- 
age? 


Rules for 1953-1954 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues, June to May in- 
clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary book 
or a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
tor a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

_ Please attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1954, to receive credit. 











Newsbriofs 


More Than We 
Had Prayed For 


From Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Bu- 
beck, of our Belgian Congo Mis- 
sion, comes this testimony: “For 
two years many of us have been 
meeting in small groups on our 
mission stations to ask the Lord of 
the Harvest for twenty new mis- 
sionaries within the next two years. 
Suddenly, the thought came to one 
of us that the time we had set had 
expired, and we began to count the 
number of those appointed during 
the last two years. We were de- 
lighted and gratified to find that 
there had been actually two more 
appointed than we had prayed for.” 





Week of Prayer, 
January 3-10 

Christians, wherever they are, 
will be one in fellowship during the 
first week of the new year, through 
the significant spiritual experience 
of worldwide prayer. A devotional 
booklet, They Saw His Glory, by 
Joseph R. Sizoo, has been prepared 





by the joint department of evan- 
gelism of the National Council of 
Churches. Following is an illumi- 
nating bit from the foreword: “It 
is the ministry of witness which is 
supremely needed in the world and 
for which it is turning to the Chris- 
tian church. . . . God forbid that 
we should trail in the dust man- 
kind’s golden hope. Through a 
study of some who saw his glory 
may we come to a new gratitude 
for what he has done and a new 
resolve to tell it to the world.” 


New Year’s Message, 
Baptist World Alliance 


“The dawn of another year finds 
the world in a state of anxiety,” 
declare the officers of the Baptist 
World Alliance in their New Year’s 
message to Baptists in many lands. 
“The facile optimism which col- 
ored the nineteenth century has 
been shattered. Today, twentieth- 
century man, with vivid memories 
of mass graves and concentration 
camps, and all the tragic sufferings 
which have followed in the wake 
of war, is gripped by fear.” After 
asking what this fear will lead to, 
whether to desperation and despair 
or to a transformation of man’s 








J. B. Satterthwaite (center), of Sawyer, N. Dak., and Harold Kleinpaste 
(right), of Hollandale, Minn., Baptist laymen, receive awards for out- 
standing leadership in town and country work. George Kerr, of the Na- 


tional 


ouncil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. made the presen- 


tation at a session of the National Convocation of the Church and 


Town and Country Work, held at St. Paul, Minn., October 27-29, 1953 
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fears and anxieties, the message 
says that our one and only hope 
lies in “the rebirth of faith in the 
living God and in his Son our Sav- 
ior. . . . Political alignments alone 
cannot save us; nor can economic 
planning; nor the terrifying prog- 
ress of atomic science. Only a re- 
birth of faith can save our stricken 
world.” The message is signed by 





Sorry and Glad ! 


E ARE SORRY that 

many of the new sub- 
scribers enlisted in our special 
Get-Acquainted Subscription 
drive in October did not re- 
ceive the November issue. That 
issue was completely exhausted, 
so large was the response to our 
offer. These subscribers, how- 
ever, received the December 
issue, and their subscriptions 
will run through September in- 
stead of June. Some who were 
late in renewing were likewise 
disappointed. So, we are both 
sorry and glad—sorry for the 
disappointment to our subscrib- 
ers, but glad—very glad, indeed 
—for their subscriptions. 











F. Townley Lord, president; Ar- 
nold T. Ohrn, general secretary; 
Walter O. Lewis, associate secre- 
tary; and Joel Sorenson, youth sec- 
retary. 


Bollingers Work 
With Morikawa 


Margaret and Ed Bollinger, of 
Osaka, Japan, write as follows: 
“We rejoice to report that three 
young men here are making prog- 
ress in the Christian life. Two have 
been baptized and a third will be 
baptized at the first opportunity. 
One of these young men has made 
his decision to become an evange- 
list, and even now he is zealously 
working to win others to Christ. . . . 
We are now in the midst of evan- 
gelistic meetings being conducted 
all over the Kansai area, led by 
Jitsuo Morikawa, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, II. 
He is doing a great job. He is chal- 
lenging our pastors and churches 
to a new consecration and to a vi- 
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Following a recent meeting of the Franklin College Board of Direc- 
tors, held on the campus, the photographer caught this informal shot of a 
man to whom the friends of Franklin will always be grateful. He is Mr. 
Brodehurst Elsey, of Indianapolis, a member of the Board of Directors 
since 1927, and president of the board all but a few years of that time. 
As the board members, their wives, and other guests of the day toured the 
campus, they were served tea at Bryan Hall, residence for women. The 
young lady helping here is Miss Ardith Whipple, ’55, also of Indianapolis. 


Mr. Elsey was born in Kentucky, a member of a devout Baptist family. 
He moved to Indianapolis a comparatively young man, and has spent his 
entire adult and business life there. He is founder and president of the 
Indianapolis Glove Company, one of the largest manufacturers of work 
gloves. 


In his leadership of the Board of Directors of Franklin College, Mr. 
Elsey has lent his influence to the maintaining of the academic quality of 
Franklin, conducting the business of the college by sound methods, and 
building up the permanent endowment funds. During his board mem- 
bership, he has either contributed himself or influenced the giving of over 
one-third of the present total endowment of the college, as well as making 
numerous other gifts for special purposes. 


Mr. Elsey thus takes his place in the line of devoted founders and 
supporters of Franklin College whose loyalty has been the measure of their 
belief in Franklin as a Christian college of excellent quality. 


Those who are now entering Franklin College as students each year 
benefit by what these have built; then gradually through four years on 
campus and afterward as alumni they too come to appreciate its worth. 


If you are one of those young people who ought to consider Franklin, 
write for further information to the Director of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN INDIANA 

















For bodily exercise profiteth little: 
but godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that 


which is to come 
1 Timothy 4:8 


I N A variety of ways—through 
cleanliness, dress, diet, work and 
recreation, and with the help of 
our “daily dozen” exercises—we 
strive to keep our bodies fit . . . and 


this is a good thing. 





How much more do our souls need 
tending! Through our daily devo- 
tions—alone or with the family— 
we are cleansed at the fount of 
blessing, we put on the gar- 
ments of praise, we feast on the 
Bread of Life, rest on the Word of 
God, and go forth to exercise 
Christian graces. So are we made 


fit for the kingdom of God. 


The Secret Place is our daily 
reminder and guide for three whole 
months of spiritual refreshment. 
With suggested Bible reading, 

key verse, daily experience of a 
fellow Christian, and brief prayer, 
it is a ration to last the day. 


Single subscription (4 issues), 50¢ a 
year (postpaid U.S.A. or Canada). 
Single copy, 15¢ (postpaid). Lots of 5 
or more (mailed to one address), 10¢ 
each. (Churches may order on consign- 
ment, postpaid.) 


THE SECRET PLACE 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





tal evangelistic program. Every- 
where he goes there are new deci- 
sions for Christ. We thank God 
for this opportunity to revive our 
churches and to win souls.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph T. Andem 
Honored on Anniversary 


Michigan Baptists paid tribute 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ralph T. Andem 
during the sessions of the annual 
state convention last October, at 
the First Baptist Church, Adrian. 
To honor Dr. Andem’s quarter- 





























Dr. Andem and Mr. Seifert 


century of service as executive sec- 
retary, friends spent many weeks 
collecting personal letters of tribute 
from coast to coast, and also from 
other lands. These were placed in 
a leather-bound binder. Letters can 
be added from time to time as they 
come to Dr. Andem. George Sei- 
fert, of the Lakeview Baptist 
Church, Battle Creek, made the 


presentation. 


Two Fruitful 
Experiences 


“We made a visit to our twelve 
church centers, staying a week at 
each,” writes Missionary T. E. 
Bubeck, of the Belgian Congo. “My 
wife spent mornings and afternoons 
with the teachers at the church 
centers, and with the children in 
the classes. I spent most of the time 








with the laymen and pastors, with 
followers and with church groups, 
in an effort to help where possible 
through classes, institutes, personal 
counsel, and public services. There 
was much to encourage one, but the 
greatest inspiration came at the 
evening gatherings out in the open, 
where the faces were aglow from 
the fire around which we sat. The 
lives of some who sat there with us 
were aglow with an ‘inner’ flame!” 
The second thrilling experience he 
reports is about the annual confer- 
ence. “All but two of our forty- 
four missionaries attended. There 
was much that was unusual about 
the gathering this year. We met 
with four of our African leaders, 
and they entered into the discus- 
sions and voted with the rest of us. 
On some of our mission fields this 
has been done for a long time, but 
Congo has been slow to take her 
place among others.” 






First Baptist Church, 
Washington, D.C., to Build 


November 8 was a historic day 
for the First Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., when ground-break- 
ing ceremonies were held for the 
new $2,000,000 house of worship. 
Members of the church participat- 
ing in the program included Ar- 
nold T. Ohrn, general secretary of 
the Baptist World Alliance; Jo- 
seph M. Dawson, secretary of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs; Ivan L. Bennett, chief of 
chaplains, U. S. Army; and Ed- 
ward Hughes Pruden, pastor of 
the church. The first unit of the 
new edifice, which is to be built 
immediately, will cost $1,400,000. 
It will include a sanctuary seating 
1,300, a social and dining hall seat- 
ing 700, a bride’s chapel, a library, 
a children’s chapel, a choir studio, 
and classrooms for several depart- 
ments of the Sunday school. A sec- 
ond unit to be built later, at an es- 
timated cost of $600,000, will pro- 
vide additional educational facil- 
ities. Dr. Pruden, now in his eight- 
eenth year as pastor, has seen the 
church grow from a membership of 
775 to a present enrolment of 
nearly 2,000. During this same pe- 
riod the income of the church has 
increased from an annual budget 
of $17,000 to a total income last 
year of $231,000. For more than 
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twelve years the church has had 
two morning worship services on 
Sunday. 


C. Emanuel Carlson 
New Baptist Leader 


C. Emanuel Carlson, newly ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
\ffairs, Washington, D.C., will as- 
sume his new duties on January 15. 
He succeeds Joseph M. Dawson, 

ho retires as of that date. Dr. 


C. Emanuel Carlson 


Carlson will be the first layman to 
direct the committee, which is sup- 
ported by six major Baptist groups. 
Commenting on his appointment, 
Reuben E. Nelson, executive di- 
rector of the American Baptist 
Convention, said, “Dr. Carlson is 
an outstandingly brilliant person, 
warmly evangelical, and a deeply 
thoughtful social thinker. I am en- 
couraged that we are to have a 
man of his caliber in this position.” 
Dr. Carlson was formerly dean of 
Bethel College, St. Paul, Minn., 
and is a member of the Baptist 
General Conference of America. 
He has devoted most of his life to 
the educational field. Dr. Carlson 
was born in Alberta, Can. He holds 
a Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Minnesota in history and edu- 
cation. 


Churchmen’s Washington 
Seminar Set for February 


Plans are well under way for the 
Churchmen’s Washington Seminar 
to be held February 23-26. It is 
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MILLIONS ARE STARVING 
FOR THE WORD OF GOD 


Millions in many areas of the non-Christian world would not 
have the Word of God in their own languages if it were not for 
the work of the American Bible Society. 

Share the good life by helping to send out the Word of God 
in some of these languages and dialects and many others: 


Albanian 
Arabic 
Armenian 
Aymara 
Bengali 
Bulgarian 
Bulu 
Cakchiquel 
Cherokee 
Choctow 
Czech 
Danish 
Dutch 
Eskimo 
Estonian 
Finnish 
French 
Gallic 


Lisu 
Lithuanian 
Luba-Luba 
Malagasy 
Malay 
Manchu 
Maya 
Miskito 
Mongolian 
Mortlock 
Nasu 
Nauru 
Navaho 
Norwegian 
Ojibwa 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 


German 
Greek 
Hawaiian 
Hebrew 
Hindi 

Hopi 
Hungarian 
Ieelandic 
Iroquois 
Italian 
Japanese 
Kabba-Laka 
Karen 
Kikwanto 
Knoyu 
Korean 
Kurdish 
Latin 


Quechua 
Ragoli 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac 
Tagalog 
Thai Tai 
Tibetan 
Tshwa 
Turkish 
Tzeltal 
Valiente 
Welsh 
Yipounou 
Zoque 
Zula 


Also in 36 languages and systems for the blind. 


Write for the booklet “A Gift that Lives” which tells you more 
about this plan of helping and having. 
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Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
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Fail! 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-9 entitled 


“A Gift That Lives.” 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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In Renewing Your Subscription 


SAVE MONEY! 





Take advantave of our 2- 
year or 3-year rates, and 
save the difference. It’s 
money in your pocket! 


1. Club Subscriptions (5 or more) 
2 years, $2.50—you save 50 cents 
3 years, $3.50—you save $1.00 


[ New subscribers may join a club 
at any time, at same low rates. 


2. Single Subscriptions 
2 years, $3.50—you save 50 cents 
3 years, $4.50—you save $1.50 


If there is not a club in your 
church, see your pastor about 
organizing one. See him today. 


MISSIONS MAGAZINE 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















The New Home of Baptist Institute 
CROWNS SIXTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


BAPTIST INSTITUTE HAS RELOCATED TO ADMINISTER MORE EFFECTIVELY A 
CURRICULUM WHICH HAS PRODUCED 


Missionaries—Christian education and social workers 
Ministers wives and hosts of Christian home-makers who are active lay workers 
YOUNG WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DESIRING TO ENTER CHRISTIAN SERVICE CONSIDERED 
For information, write 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P. O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


DR. OSCAR HENDERSON, President | 





anticipated that about three hun- 
dred Protestant leaders from across 
the nation will be in attendance. 
American Baptists have a quota of 
forty-five. This must be filled by 
February 1. Twenty-five scholar- 
ships are available in the amount 
of $10 each, to applicants who ap- 
ply early, agree to stay through en- 
tire program, and are traveling 
more than one hundred miles. For 
the first ten people to apply who 
come more than three hundred 
miles, an extra $5 is offered. Write 
to the Council on Christian Social 
Progress, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., for the new folder 
and registration blanks. 


Dedication of Baptist 
Church, Seaford, L. I. 


On October 18, the new Baptist 
Church at Seaford, L. I., was dedi- 
cated. Leopold H. R. Hass is the 
minister-in-charge, representing the 
Baptist Church Extension Society 
of Brooklyn and Queens. This is 
the second chapel to be organized 
in the growing Long Island area. 
The first was in Alden Terrace, 
also with Mr. Hass assisting in 
organizing. J. Kenneth Miller, pas- 
tor of the Garden City United 
Presbyterian Church, was the 
preacher for the dedication. Stan- 
ley B. Hazzard, executive secretary, 
gave the act of dedication. Others 
participating in the service were 
Robert V. Russell, Louis H. Losch, 
William P. Haug, Evan J. Shear- 
man, Theodore K. Pitt, and Owen 
E. Barker. 


Grateful for “Push” 
Toward the Church 


Ernest Forde, West Coast area 
director of evangelism for The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, received the following let- 
ter from Monrovia, Calif.: “I want 
to tell you how much we appreci- 
ated your coming into our home 
and giving us the necessary ‘push’ 
which we so needed toward the 
church of God. Since we have 
been attending church we have 
been so much happier than ever 
before. . . . Our three children will 
profit by our going to church. 
Thank you again for taking time to 
squeeze just one more call in late 
that wonderful night when you 
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came to our home.” This is but one 
of the many letters which our 
workers in the field of evangelism 
receive. 


Quincy, Wash., Church 
Reports Organization 


Gaylord Hasselblad, pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church, Quincy, 
Wash., reports the formal organi- 
z.tion of the church on November 
€& The charter membership num- 
bers twenty-four. A fine building 
has been erected, and the congre- 
gation is well on the way in this 
rew Columbia Basin community. 


Whessi on Maps 


N PAGES 32-33 of this is- 

sue appears the first in a 
ertes of maps of our home- and 
oreign-mission fields around the 
vorld. Other maps will appear 
n succeeding months. Preserve 
these maps for future use, and 
tell your friends about them. 
his is one of many services that 
MISSIONS magazine is happy to 
render in behalf of our mission- 
ary cause in many lands. 
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Mrs. Marie Ball, church extension 
missionary of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and of the Washington Baptist 
Convention, pioneered this project. 


Recent Statistics 
On Missions 


Out of the total of eighteen 
thousand Protestant missionaries 
abroad in 1952, nearly half were in 
Africa, Latin America, and the 
West Indies, according to a recent 
report. The next largest number, 
totaling almost one-third, were in 
East Asia, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Ninety-four per cent 
worked as evangelists, educators, 
or medical missionaries. The re- 
maining 6 per cent functioned as 
technical experts, relief and recon- 
struction workers, and _ business 
managers. The report, issued by 
the Missionary Research Library 
of the National Council of 
Churches’ division of foreign mis- 
sions, noted that China’s action in 
closing the door to foreign mission- 
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aries drastically altered the pattern 
of the American Protestant mis- 
sionary program. Before 1949, the 
report said, some one-fourth of 


America’s missionaries regularly 
were assigned to China, but by 
1952 the figure had declined to 4 
per cent stationed in Hong Kong 
and Formosa. 


Praise God for 
Answered Prayers 


Missionaries Doris and Louis F. 
Knoll, of Hyderabad State, South 
India, report: “One week end re- 
cently the pastors and teachers met 
for Bible study and prayer. En- 
couraging reports were given re- 
garding the work in the villages. 
After the Sunday morning service 
twenty young people, including sev- 
eral adults, were given baptism 
upon confession of their faith in 
Christ. John, a Hindu boy, gave a 
wonderful testimony before he was 
baptized. We praise God for good 
rains which have ended the two 
years of famine in this area. Smiles 
of hope and joy are again seen 
upon the faces of the people. God 
has answered prayers even in this 
matter.” 


Karen Mothers’ Club, 
Rangoon, Burma 


From the Beavers in Burma, 
comes the following: “We wish all 
of you a blessed New Year. One of 
the most interesting and rewarding 
activities has been our work with 


the Karen Mothers’ Club, which is 
given medical clinic work once a 
week. The mothers, mostly hard-hit 
refugees from the jungle, come to 
receive instruction on baby care, 
and on keeping their homes clean, 
as well as inspiration to live the 
Christian life. Recently we invited 
them to meet on our veranda; 
thirty women and about twenty- 
five children came. The women 
sewed quilts for their babies, saw 
some of our home movies, had tea 
and cookies, and listened attentively 
to devotions. How they need all the 
love and care we can give them! 
Pray for these refugees and thou- 
sands like them who need help, both 
physically and spiritually.” 


Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs Speaks 

Recently in Washington the Bap- 
list Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs made a strong statement in 
connection with current attacks on 
Protestant ministers: “We repudi- 
ate the implications that commu- 
nists have any real influence in our 
churches, or that any appreciable 
number of the Protestant clergy 
have been victims of communist 
propaganda. The real fact is that 
Protestant churches constitute the 
greatest bulwark against commu- 
nism all across the world. We de- 
plore the current practice of some 
congressional committees in releas- 
ing to the press unsubstantiated 
charges and malicious rumors in- 
volving American citizens without 








first weighing the evidence and 
giving the person charged full op- 
portunity to appear in his own de- 
fense.” 


Greatest Crusade by United 
Forces of Protestantism 


The National Council of 
Churches, under its joint depart- 
ment of evangelism, recently com- 
pleted a remarkable home-visita- 
tion crusade in the Twin Cities of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. H. H. McConnell was the 
general director. Walter E. Wood- 
bury and Frank Schweinfurth, na- 
tional secretaries of evangelism, and 
five experienced pastors assisted in 
directing and training workers in 


eight different districts. Eighty- 
seven churches mobilized over 
2,000 visitors, who interviewed 


over 7.000 individuals for Christ 
and their churches. The result was 
2.027 decisions for church mem- 
bership in four nights of visitation. 
Dr. McConnell said: “This is the 
greatest crusade the united forces 
of Protestantism have put on yet.” 


Bruce Jackson 
Has Retired 


After serving for three years on 
the staff of Reuben E. Nelson, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, Bruce Jackson re- 
tired in October, 1953. He had the 
exacting responsibilities for setting 
up the annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Convention. 
Three years ago he retired as sec- 
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cretary of the department of field 
activities of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. 


Outstanding Indian 
Evangelist Dies 


John G. Gilson, of Balasore, 
Orissa, India, in a recent letter 
writes about many things, and con- 
cludes with the following: “Of 
course, there have been many other 
happenings. ‘There was the death 
of P. C. Nayak, the most outstand- 
ing evangelist, pastor, and super- 
visor of the past generation in our 
field. The great regard of the com- 
munity was shown by holding his 
funeral in the church yard—the first 
to be held there. A great crowd of 
curious Hindus gathered round, as- 
tonished to see a funeral at which 
no one mourned. R. K. Sahu, the 
pastor, made good use of the op- 
portunity to preach a good sermon 
on how Christ has conquered death. 
Pray with us that a new worker of 
Mr. Nayak’s ability and consecra- 
tion may be raised up to take his 
place.” 


Grandson Follows Founder 
of ‘The Lone Star Mission’ 


John Martin, missionary at 
Ongole, South India, is the grand- 
son of John E. Clough, who went to 
Ongole in 1868 to open a new sta- 
tion, sometimes known as “The 
Lone Star Mission,” and the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Martin, who 
served forty-four years at this mis- 
sion. His wife, Eva, writes as fol- 
lows: “To say that it came as a 
thrill and a great inspiration to us 
both to be transferred to this work 
would be to put it mildly. It was 
like coming home to work in one’s 
own native town. We arrived as the 
new missionaries on April 2, the 
day before Good Friday. This had 
a special meaning to us; for surely 
there is no other message for On- 
gole, nor indeed any other place, 
than that of salvation through 
Christ’s death on the cross, followed 
by his victory over sin and the grave 
on Easter morning! If we can but 
be fully true to these two great 
teachings, and stress them over and 
over again throughout all the years 
that lie ahead of us in this work, 
then we, too, will be used of God 
in this place.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





TO THE EDITOR: 

The October and November is- 
sues of Missions are splendid. I 
am using some sample copies with 
my congregation and speaking on 
the “Frontiers” project. 

Lowe. Q. Haynes 
Proctor, Vt. 
| 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is puzzling why you are so 


vociferous about Senator Mc- 
Carthy. You cannot seem to let 
him alone. “Me seems thou dost 


“ 


protest too much.” Are you “naive” 
like Bishop Oxnam, or have you 
some leanings that might need the 
Fifth Amendment? Please, Mr. 
Editor, tell us of worldwide mis- 
sions and not of Senator McCarthy. 

ALMA STRONG JOHNSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


12] 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank God for Missions and its 
message. The malady of madness, 
suspicion, and godlessness seems to 
be getting hold of our nation here. 
In this time of trouble, we need 
seers and writers who have the 
courage to proclaim God’s way of 
living. In “As I See It,” and in the 
editorials of this magazine, the truth 
is brought out very clearly, for 
which we should be glad and thank- 
ful. 

GEORGE GEORGOFF 


Brookfield, IIl. 
| 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed MIssIoNs since you 
became editor. However, I was 
shocked at the article by Dr. Lipp- 
hard in the October issue, concern- 
ing the trial of the Rosenbergs. If 
any couple ever had the full benefit 
of the law, it was that traitor 
couple, and why anyone would 
write an article defending them is 
more than I can see. I believe it 
would be a fine thing if Senator 
McCarthy did some investigating in 


the Baptist churches, much as | 
hate to think it. 

Laura L. KiInc 
No address given 


[Dr. Lipphard did not defend the 
Rosenbergs. He merely deplored the 
hysteria that accompanied their 
execution, and suggested that, in 
view of the secrets which died with 
them, they might have been worth 
more to the United States alive 
than dead.—Eprror. ] 
7 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the way you 
are handling Misstans. We have a 
mission budget of $30,000, and I 
can assure you it is not raised by 
luck and good wishes. Thanks for 
your help, and especially for pages 
12-17 in the November issue. I am 
using MIssIoNs material on my 
news broadcast on KcRA each week. 

Wivsur C. CHrRisTIANS 
Sacramento, Calif. 
as 
TO THE EDITOR: 

You did right in printing the 
three letters in the November issue 
of Missions that were critical of 
your editorials on the issues of free- 
dom in our day; for in so doing 
you gave proof of your sincere de- 
votion to the very freedom you 
champion. But it makes my heart 
ache that so many good Christian 
people do not realize that the very 
men and methods they are uphold- 
ing, as per these three letters, are 
undermining their own and others’ 
freedom. 

Freedom, as we have known it 
in America, was born of the Judeo- 
Christian faith, and it still receives 
the greater part of its support from 
people of that faith. To support the 
methods of McCarthy, Velde, or 
Jenner is to deny our heritage and 
the faith in which it has rootage. 
As much as I dislike dealing in 
personalities, I must say that this 
evil thing which these men and 
others support, is as totalitarian in 
spirit and method as the commun- 
ism it battles. In fact, it may be 
even more dangerous to our country 
and faith, because it parades under 
the banners of patriotism and 
Christianity. 

Carro.i DP). Trivp 
Burlington, Vt. 
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At JI See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





ORE THAN 160 years ago, 
the great Edward Gibbon 
wrote his monumental history, The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. He spent twenty years in writ- 
ing this literary and historical clas- 
sic. Recently I glanced through its 
seven lengthy volumes during an 
afternoon at the New York Public 
Library. It was a richly rewarding, 
educative experience. Even at my 
age a man’s education is incom- 
plete! 


Gibbon assigned many reasons 
for the collapse of that ancient civil- 
ization that was Rome. Among 
them I mention five: (1) rapid 
increase in divorce, which under- 
mined the home as the basis of 
Roman society; (2) destructive 
taxation and lavish governmental 
extravagance; (3) mad craze for 
pleasure and brutalized amusement 
that had infected the entire popu- 
lation like some fearful plague; 
(4) gigantic armament programs 
against external foes when the redl 
enemy was the decaying spirit and 
corruption of the people; (5) de- 
cline in vital religion, which had be- 
come powerless in human lives and 
impotent in government policy. 

Any student of current American 
history must be impressed by the 
ominous parallel between condi- 
tions in ancient Rome and condi- 
tions apparent in American civili- 
zation today. We have the highest 
divorce rate on earth. Our divorce 
statistics are shocking. More shock- 
ing are the resulting evils in under- 
mining the home, jeopardizing the 
welfare of children, promoting im- 
morality associated with consecu- 
tive instead of contemporaneous 
polygamy and polyandry. Our bur- 
den of taxation weighs heavily 
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on people who strive to meet 
their ever-mounting taxes—income, 
property, excise, sales, and an ever- 
increasing array of hidden taxes. 
Have you ever calculated the hid- 
den taxes in the purchase of a 
single loaf of bread? 

Notorious is our mad craze for 
pleasure, sports, entertainment, 
amusement, whether manifested in 
franzied mobs at horse races and 
prize fights, like the old Roman 
gladiatorial combats, or in mid- 
night conclaves in front of TV 
screens. Of fantastic dimensions is 
our gigantic armament program 
and our feverish urge to rearm 
our former enemies Germany and 
Japan. American forces are now 
stationed at fifty bases all over the 
world. Our expenditures in one 
year for war preparation exceed 
the entire income of the people of 
England. And in spite of high 
church-member statistics (see edi- 
torial in Mrsstions, November, 
1953, page 14), who can maintain 
that Christianity is of vital, trans- 
forming, potent influence in this 
country rather than of pious, plati- 
tudinous affirmation? 


Such an appraisal of the current 
American scene should have spe- 
cial significance to American Bap- 
tists for the church-extension pro- 
gram, voted at the Denver conven- 
tion. Thousands of new churches 
and new efforts to evangelize the 
unchurched multitudes in our land 
can help to arrest these disinte- 
grating forces. New churches will 
mean new emphasis on the Chris- 
tian family and the home as 
the bulwark of America’s inner 
strength. Their community influ- 
ence will help check the mad craze 
for pleasure. Their message, Sun- 





day after Sunday, will emphasize 
brotherhood and peace and thereby 
help to remove the tensions that 
promote expenditures for war. 
Above all, new churches in un- 
churched communities and revital- 
ized churches in old communities 
will stimulate religious revival, give 
new impetus to faith and morality, 
and thereby make Christianity, 
rather than negative fear of com- 
munism, a positive, dynamic, and 
potent force in the land. 

There are many arguments for 
supporting church extension—fidel- 
ity to Jesus Christ and his redemp- 
tive purpose, church loyalty, the 
spiritual needs of unchurched com- 
munities, and many others. To 
these should be added the argu- 
ment of enlightened American self- 
interest, if as Americans we would 
preserve our historic heritage and 
our civilization, and prevent its 
ultimately experiencing the fate of 
the old Roman Empire. 


U. S. Census Director R. V. Peel 
estimated the population of the 
United States for 1953 as 158,434,- 
000, a gain of 2,684,000 over 1952, 
and an increase of 7,302,000 over 
the census of 1950, only four years 
ago. The all-time annual record of 
3,875,000 babies explains last year’s 
gain. This big increase presents 
many problems. It calls for more 
schools, homes, food, automobiles, 
radios, TV sets, and what have 
you, as well as the many gadgets in 
America’s high standard of living. 
The U. S. Army looks ahead eight- 
een years and sees half of these 
3,875,000 babies as boys subject to 
peacetime military conscription, if 
we permit the enactment of the 
necessary legislation. The liquor 
traffic sees 3,875,000 future cus- 
tomers and potential alcoholics. 

Are the churches giving any 
thought to these statistics? Do they 
sense the need of more churches, 
more and better Sunday schools, 
a much-needed evangelism to meet 
this increase in population? Do 
these statistics have long-range 
significance in _ projecting the 
churches’ ministry and service of 
tomorrow? American Baptists have 
an opportunity to answer such 
questions intelligently and realisti- 
cally by their response to their 
own church-extension program. 
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PEAKING recently in the House of Com- 
mons, Winston Churchill made a state- 
ment which demands careful consideration as 
we enter upon a new year. Said Sir Winston: 
“We are all nations standing at this hour in 
human history before the portals of supreme 
catastrophe or of measureless reward.” This 
Churchillian gem followed a discussion of 
what the Soviet Union may or may not do in 
the immediate future, and of what role atomic 
and hydrogen bombs are likely to play in the 
present crisis. Whether the Russian mind is 
turned to internal development rather than 
external aggression, and whether the fear of 
annihilation from atomic and hydrogen bombs 
may be a deterrent to war rather than a 
springboard to war, were the considerations 
back of the alternatives as Churchill saw them. 
Which shall the nations choose, supreme catas- 
trophe or measureless reward—the reward 
that would surely come if men could be freed 
from the fear of mass destruction? “My faith,” 
Sir Winston concluded, “is that in God’s 
mercy we shall choose aright.” And that is the 
faith, the hope, and the prayer of all right- 
thinking people. May the year before us lead 
us a step nearer to that goal. 


Shadow Over 
Washington 


HURCHILL’S alternatives become in- 
creasingly realistic the more we think of 
them in terms of our own front yard. No less 
an authority than Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has warned that the hydrogen 
bomb, when developed, might even “wipe life 
off the surface of this planet.” And Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military editor of The New York 
Times, writes that “the threat of the Soviet 
H-bomb is casting a long shadow across Wash- 
ington.” After exploring various methods of 
defense against this terrible weapon, he as- 
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serts that, actually, there is none, in a material 
way, at least. “More and more,” he declares, 
“it is apparent as the atomic arms race in- 
creases its tempo that the first line of defense 
in this era of danger must be political and 
psychological: to lessen the causes of inter- 
national tension, to prevent the outbreak of a 
world war, to limit it if it comes.” He con- 
cludes by saying: “The real problem is still 
Man himself and his political and social in- 
stitutions. And the real defense is—and must 
increasingly be—not dollars, not guns, but 
political and psychological action.” 


A Valiant Leader 
Retires This Month 


HE RETIREMENT this month of Joseph 

Martin Dawson, since September 1, 1946, 
executive director of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, removes from this 
important office one of our most valiant lead- 
ers. His successor, as of January 15, is C. 
Emanuel Carlson, dean of Bethel College, St. 
Paul, Minn. During his term of office Dr. 
Dawson spoke in behalf of 17,000,000 Baptists 
—of the North and of the South, both white 
and Negro—on matters of vast importance. 
He stood foursquare for our historic witness 
to the complete separation of church and state 
at a time when this principle was challenged 
as never before in the course of American his- 
tory. He insisted persuasively that this is a dis- 
tinctive American principle, which is clearly 
stated in the Constitution and has been upheld 
in the courts. Time and again he pointed out 
that separation of church and state means (1 ) 
separation on an official, organizational, and 
legally contractual level; (2) the equality of 
all churches before the law, inasmuch as all 
exist on a purely voluntary basis, so making it 
unconstitutional and un-American for the 
Government to practice discrimination by 
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singling out one or more churches for special 
recognition, as would be true if it appointed 
an ambassador to the Vatican; (3) no gen- 
eral assessment of taxes for support of any 
kind of religious institution; and (4) no re- 
ligious instruction given by churches in the 
public schools, and no facilities of tax-sup- 
ported public schools used by the churches for 
religious instruction. So, as we record our deep 
gratitude to Dr. Dawson for his unequivocal 
stand on these basic principles, may we ex- 
press the hope, and the confidence, that his 
successor will continue the effort to keep the 
wall of separation between church and state 
strong and high. That the task is not easy, no 
doubt Dr. Carlson is well aware. The opposi- 
tion is well organized and on the march. It 
will be satisfied with winning a skirmish today 
if it has hope of winning a major battle to- 
morrow. 


Social Evening 
Was Canceled 


LARENCE G. VICHERT, writing in our 
news columns this month, conveys poig- 
nantly the sense of urgency that marked the 
116th annual meeting of our Bengal-Orissa 
Mission, recently. There was little inclination 
to fun or frivolity at the several sessions. “Even 
the social evening was canceled,” Mr. Vichert 
informs us. Faced with what appeared to be 
insurmountable obstacles after 116 years in 
trying to evangelize a difficult field, the mis- 
sionaries realized, in the words of the confer- 
ence theme, that this is the day to accomplish 
their task—that they are not going to have an- 
other 116 years in which to do it. Anyone who 
reads the daily papers knows that it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to do missionary 
work in India, evangelistic work in particular. 
And when we consider that our total church 
membership in Bengal-Orissa is still less than 
four thousand, after all these years, then we 
can understand why there was a sense of urg- 
ency at the annual meeting of our mission, 
and why the social evening was canceled. Per- 
haps it would help matters if our churches 
would do likewise for the year ahead of us— 
if they would here and now cancel all their 
social evenings and give the money saved to 
world missions. The Bengal-Orissa Mission, 
in particular, could use thousands of extra 
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dollars to good advantage. This mission does 
not have a hospital. It needs one. It ought to 
have one. Our canceled social evenings could 
help to provide one. Truly, this is the day! 
We have no lease on the future. Today is the 
day of salvation. And we must work while it 
is day; for the night comes, when no man can 
work. 


Burma Baptists 
Come of Age 


LSO in our news columns this month, 
Richard Cummings reports progress 
among 200,000 Baptists in Burma. At the 
eighty-fifth annual meeting of the Burma Bap- 
tist Convention, with 1,200 delegates in at- 
tendance, a decision was reached to transfer 
responsibility for mission work from mission- 
aries to nationals “as fast as national leader- 
ship can rise to take it.” That decision was a 
recognition of the fact that Burma Baptists 
have come of age, and that they are now 
ready to assume larger responsibility for their 
own work. Thus freed from many details of 
administration, our missionaries can devote 
more time to larger aspects of the total task. 
And, as Mr. Cummings rightly points out, this 
action is in full harmony with what we have 
been saying for a hundred years—that, in ef- 
fect, our goal in missionary activity is to work 
ourselves out of a job! It is our purpose so to 
preach the gospel that Christian nationals will 
build their own churches, support their own 
pastors, train their own leaders, and send out 
their own missionaries—thus making Chris- 
tianity truly indigenous. 


Best Wishes, 
Ramon Magsaysay! 


AMON MAGSAYSAY, newly elected 
president of the Philippines, comes to his 
highly responsible position, at the age of forty- 
five, with a reputation for high ideals, sheer 
honesty, and unstinted devotion to duty. The 
son of a blacksmith, he worked as a chauffeur 
to put himself through the University of the 
Philippines. During the Second World War he 
became nationally known as a guerilla leader 
fighting the Japanese forces. When the Re- 
public of the Philippines was proclaimed, in 
1946, he was elected to Congress, and, in 1950, 
President Elpidio Quirino appointed him de- 
fense secretary, with the special assignment 
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of crushing the Hukbalahaps, or Huks, a 
Communist-led organization that was terroriz- 
ing the land. Last February, Magsaysay re- 
signed, switched from the Liberal Party to 
the Nacionalistas, to campaign against graft 





LL OF US TOGETHER are inescapably 
l involved in the conflicts of national 
power, of race, of dominion, of social systems 
which ravage our world. The ties which bind 
us to our brothers in Christ and to all men 
everywhere require of us a concern of all that 
purdens and distorts their lives and our rela- 
tions with them.” 

So declared the Fourth National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and World Order, 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, October 27-30, 
'953. The conference, called to consider ““The 
Christian Faith and International Responsi- 
bility,” was sponsored by the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., func- 
tioning through its department of interna- 
tional justice and good will, headed by Walter 
W. Van Kirk. 

The statement quoted above appeared in 
the opening paragraphs of a “Message to the 
Churches,” adopted on the last day of the con- 
ference and submitted to the general board 
of the National Council for transmission to 
the member denominations. “We will never 
agree unanimously on specific items of public 
policy,” said Mrs. Douglas Horton, chairman, 
at the first session of the conference, “but 
surely Christianity has something to say to 
cuide citizens as they feel their way through a 
world in turmoil to a world at peace.” It was 
to express that “something” that the “Mes- 
sage” was prepared. 

The 5,000-word document was constructed 
on the assumption that “God who is revealed 
in Christ is the Lord of history, the Ruler of 
men and nations”; that God “wills justice, 
peace, freedom, and brotherhood”; and that 
“the church’s task is to challenge in his name 
the pride and the pretensions of men and na- 
tions, and in the light of God’s law and recon- 
ciling love to prompt them into courses of 
action which are in harmony with his pur- 
poses.” In other words, Christian concepts 
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and corruption in the Quirino Government. 
Last November he was elected president of 
the Philippines by a landslide. We congratu- 
late him and wish him well as he takes up 
his difficult task. 





and ideals “need to be implemented with con- 
scientious and continuing study of existing 
conditions and of historical trends in order to 
provide guidance for a responsible foreign 
policy.” 

e 

In considering the major problems con- 
fronting United States foreign policy, the 
nearly five hundred delegates and consultants, 
representing thirty major Protestant denomi- 
nations, saw “two massive realities.” One is 
the revolutionary upheaval in major areas of 
the world, and the other is the conflict be- 
tween the Soviet world and the free world. 

In more specific terms, the conference de- 
fined the revolutionary upheaval as “ferment 
among the peoples in the technically less-de- 
veloped areas.” This ferment includes “a pas- 
sionate nationalism in rebellion against co- 
lonialism and domination in every form”; is 
“a revolt against hunger and misery, asso- 
ciated with feudal patterns and foreign or do- 
mestic exploitation”; is “pervaded by resent- 
ment against racial arrogance and discrim- 
inatory practices of the dominant peoples of 
the West.” Moreover, this ferment is “in part 
induced by influences from Western societies” 
—our high standard of living, our democratic 
ideals and practices, and the missionary move- 
ment. 

Christians, therefore, have “a special obli- 
gation to see both the creative and the destruc- 
tive possibilities in this new ferment”: on the 
one hand, the ending of ancient injustices, and 
the movement toward political independence, 
economic development, and social equality; 
and, on the other hand, “the tendencies to ex- 
cess and to rabid and self-enclosed national- 
ism.” 

As for the threat of Soviet communism, the 
Western societies must meet it “with methods 
consistent with political and spiritual free- 
dom.” More specifically, “Military strength 
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seems to most of us to be essential, but politi- 
cal and economic health, social and spiritual 
vision are more basic.” A third world war is, 
therefore, not inevitable. Indeed, “Christians 
must insist upon continuing analysis of the 
possibilities and limitations of coexistence be- 
tween the Soviet and the free societies.” 
Though reconciliation appears impossible at 
the moment, yet “it is our Christian faith that 
God can bring about changes that seem be- 
yond human power.” And so “we refuse to 
believe that such reconciliation is finally im- 
possible.” 

“The minimal basis for coexistence,” the 
delegates said, “is the recognition on both 
sides that peace is better than armed conflict, 
especially when war threatens mutual anni- 
hilation.” Then followed this qualification: 
“Coexistence with the Soviet power system 
does not mean acquiescence in its tyrannous 
cruelty nor indifference to the fate of peoples 
living under its rule.” 

Turning to the responsibility of the United 
States in the world struggle, the conference 
noted the rapid increase of our nation’s power 
in recent decades—an increase so rapid as to 
make it difficult for our people to be aware of 
its proportions or the responsibility associated 
with it. 

In the light of this power, we American 
Christians ought to evaluate United States 
foreign policy, “especially the role of our coun- 
try in the United Nations and in the various 
regional security arrangements to which it is 
a party.” While we face realistically the limi- 
tations in the organization and operation of 
the United Nations, we are aware also of its 
far-reaching achievements. The United Na- 
tions “has provided a world forum for dis- 
cussing explosive issues, and a means of settle- 
ment in a considerable number of situations 
which otherwise might have led to war.” It 
“has been a constant force for collective secur- 
ity; has brought into new focus the oneness of 
mankind; has given to the world its first com- 
prehensive Declaration of Human Rights; has 
channeled large sums into the rehabilitation of 
war-ravaged countries; has set up an exten- 
sive program of technical cooperation; and 
has initiated a variety of specialized services 
for men, women, and children.” 

So, the delegates affirmed: “As Christians 
and citizens of the United States we have an 
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inescapable obligation to support the United 
Nations as a body essential to the freedom of 
nations and the peace of the world.” More- 
over, “we have responsibility for its growth 
and improvement.” Our nation must rise 
above partisanship, must deal with issues on 
their merits, and must work understandingly 
with nations whose policies differ from our 
own. And within our own borders we must be 
on guard against powerful forces which would 
force us into isolationism. 

Characterizing technical assistance as “one 
of the great ideas of our time,” the delegates 
asserted that “indifference to existing con- 
trasts between plenty for the few and want 
for the many cannot be reconciled with the 
law of love.” So, Americans should rejoice in 
the revolt of underprivileged peoples against 
immemorial misery and associate themselves 
with this struggle for a better future. Our 
Government should continue its program of 
technical cooperation, both through its own 
agencies and through the United Nations, 
keeping in mind that these programs “will be 
more effective if kept free from subordination 
to military considerations.” In addition, these 
programs “should engage the services of per- 
sons who possess not only the requisite skills, 
but also a humble sense of vocation and of 
genuine identification with those among whom 
they work.” 

. 


In the light of this broad survey, the dele- 
gates avowed that the United States “has a 
moral obligation to protect her own security.” 
This obligation goes far beyond her own bor- 
ders; it includes the freedom and peace of the 
entire world community. “Collective security” 
is, therefore, “a far more inclusive term than 
military defense.” 

The conference went on record as believing 
that the United Nations “furnishes the basic 
framework through which our nation should 
seek its security.” However, until there has 
been developed in the U.N. a trustworthy sys- 
tem of collective security, pacts such as 
NATO, in accord with provisions in the U.N. 
Charter, are essential to the security of the 
free world. 

Meanwhile, living as we do in the age of 
the hydrogen bomb, we must explore “every 
possible means of ensuring collective security, 
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apart from the use of military power.” So the 
conference urged our Government “to press 
for the largest practicable degree of disarma- 
ment” through the United Nations, “as we 
seek the goal of universal enforceable disar- 
mament.” It urged good offices, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, and the counsel of 
the world community as substitutes for armed 
force as a means of settling disputes between 
nations. “Without the development of peace- 
ful alternatives, collective military effort may 
vin a temporary victory, only to plunge the 
victors into new conflict.” 


With regard to “the internal health and 
strength of America,” the conference made 
two important pronouncements. The first, ob- 
viously aimed at McCarthyism, without men- 
tioning the name, was as follows: “. . . there 
is a Serious danger that in an anxious quest for 
security in an insecure world, our people shall 
fail to distinguish between a legitimate secur- 
ity from espionage and a bogus security from 
dissent. The threats of subversion from within 
and the much larger threats of aggression 
from without are real and ugly facts. But se- 
curity purchased at the price of free discussion 
is a false security. The demagoguery which, in 
the name of ‘Americanism,’ seeks to exploit 
fears, foment suspicion, by-pass due process 
of law, and stifle differences of opinion, is a 
most grievous type of un-Americanism.” 

The second pronouncement, while recog- 
nizing progress in racial and cultural relations 
in the United States in recent years, neverthe- 
less brought the race problem into sharp focus 
in these words: “If our condemnation of 
racial injustice overseas, such as policies of 
‘apartheid’ in South Africa, is to carry con- 
viction, it must be grounded on a greater meas- 
ure of racial justice at home.” Even the 
churches can make no effective witness at this 
point “save as we press forward persistently 
toward making every house of God a place 
where men of every race and tongue may 
enter freely to make their peace with God and 
overcome their estrangement from one an- 
other.” 

The conference brought its “Message” to a 
close with a reminder that only by going be- 
vond self-interest shall we serve even this in- 
terest fully. “Our national interest,” it af- 
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firmed, “must be defined in terms broad 
enough to include the rights, needs and in- 
terests of other nations and peoples, including 
those we now count as hostile.” 


In addition to its “Message to the 
Churches,” the conference also produced four 
other study documents, the work of sections 
meeting simultaneously for four two-hour ses- 
sions. 

The topics assigned to these sections and 
their chairmen were as follows: “The United 
States and the United Nations,” Mrs. Edith 
Sampson, former United States delegate to 
the United Nations; ““The United States and 
Foreign Economic Policy,” Willard L. Thorp, 
director of Merrill Center for Economics, and 
former assistant secretary of state for economic 
affairs; ““The United States and the Underde- 
veloped Areas,” Emory Ross, president of the 
board of trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; 
and “The United States and Collective Secur- 
ity,’ Frank P. Graham, United Nations rep- 
resentative in India and Pakistan. 

Source materials for these studies had been 
prepared by commissions and grassroots re- 
gional groups several months in advance of 
the conference. These materials, however, 
were intended only to guide the several sec- 
tions, not to restrict them. Moreover, Dr. Van 
Kirk made it clear at the beginning that this 
was a study conference, and that it would 
speak only for itself, not necessarily for the Na- 
tional Council or its constituent member de- 
nominations. At the end of the four-day period 
it would submit its findings to the council and 
recommend their transmission to the denom- 
inations for study. So the delegates and con- 
sultants were encouraged to exercise complete 
freedom. And they did so admirably ! Minority 
views, expressed vigorously and at great 
length, were heard sympathetically. 


Mrs. Horton was right. A greup of Chris- 
tian leaders did have something to say as they 
felt their way through a world in turmoil to a 
world at peace. And they said it unequivocally, 
forthrightly, courageously. Now it is greatly 
to be hoped that the churches across the na- 
tion will receive the Cleveland documents, 
and act upon them, in the same spirit. 
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Greetings for the New Year! 


In the year ahead there is work to do—work that 
challenges us to an increasing devotion to Christ 


By WINFIELD EDSON 











S YOUR PRESIDENT, I should like to 
send warmest Christian greetings and 
sincere best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year to all members and friends of the 
American Baptist Convention. I should like 
to thank Missions for granting this privilege 
to the president each year, and to commend 
this important and splendid periodical to the 
attention of every loyal American Baptist. 

I am exceedingly grateful for the honor of 
being president, which came to me at Denver. 
It is a thrilling and joyous experience to serve 
our Lord and you wonderful people in this 
time-honored position. Yet I have learned that 
there is more to it than honor. It includes a 
great amount of work in correspondence, con- 
ferences, committee work, individual appoint- 
ments, travel, speech-making, and program- 
planning. 

Since my election seven months ago, I have 
traveled 35,000 miles. I have spoken fifty-five 
times in fourteen state conventions, three asso- 
ciations, three assemblies, and fifteen churches. 

I have been greatly impressed with the 
people called Baptists. Attending one state 
convention after another, I have had oppor- 
tunity to see a good cross section of our Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. I have been greatly 
impressed with the appearance, consecration, 
and spirit of our people. Many times I have 
said, “I’m proud to be a Baptist.” 

So, may I bring you a few challenges’ for 
the New Year. 


A GREATER LOYALTY 


First, may I call you to a greater loyalty to 
our American Baptist Convention. 


I have been impressed with the deep sense 
of unity I have found in my travels. I believe 
we are more united now than at any time in 
my experience, and that involves the last twen- 
ty-five years. The increased unity is born of 
several sources. I see a determined dedication 
to Jesus Christ on the part of our pastors and 
a renewed emphasis on the great New Testa- 
ment doctrines in their sermons. I see the con- 
tinued faithfulness of our women and their 
great missionary program. I observe the grow- 
ing strength of our laymen’s organization and 
their industry in the work of our denomina- 
tion. Nor should we forget the devotion and 
work of our young people. There is not only a 
willingness to work together, but a determina- 
tion that we shall work together, not permit- 
ting petty differences to divide us or to jeop- 
ardize our total effort for Christ. 

This next year I would call you to a greater 
love for our convention and for one another. 
Let us be more loyal to our denominational 
leaders. I have found them to be men and 
women of integrity and Christian character. 
They are loyal to our Baptist tradition. 


EXTENDING WorLD MIssION 


Second, may I call you to an increasing re- 
sponse to our cooperative missionary emphasis, 
both here at home and around the world. 

Let us never forget that our associations 
and conventions were formed originally to 
help us to do better the missionary work we 
are called to do. It is impossible to be a good 
Baptist and not be missionary-minded. While 
we celebrated a great victory in Denver in 
going over our national quota, and while we 
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are even ahead of our giving of last year, yet 
we are not beginning to do what we ought 
to do. 

William E. Braisted stabs us wide awake 
when he reports that we are spending more 
per year to keep our pet dogs and pet cats 
than we give to carry out the Great Commis- 
sion. And Loren Noren, after twenty-one 
inonths in a Chinese Communist concentra- 
(ion camp, quotes this arresting question: 
‘Can the whole truth of Christianity half- 
‘eartedly proclaimed defeat the half-truth of 
‘communism whole-heartedly proclaimed?” 

Nothing pleases our Master as much as in- 
reasing our missionary work. While the re- 
ort of increased giving and the commission- 
ng of many new missionaries at Denver were 
ncouraging, yet who among us can honestly 
cay that he has done all he could do? 

The Churches for New Frontiers campaign is 
one of the most important projects of our con- 
vention. No one can doubt the need for church 
-xtension, with almost a million Baptists mov- 
ing to new areas where there are now no Bap- 
‘ist churches. We must reach our $8,350,000 
roal. I have found our people rallying behind 
the campaign. This program is evangelistic. 
[t is missionary. It is excellent Christian social 
action. Think how many people will be 
brought into harmony with God through the 
redeeming love of Jesus Christ in these new 
churches. Think of what an impact for right- 
eousness will be made in the various communi- 
ties by these new congregations. Contemplate 
for a moment the increased giving to missions 
of these growing new churches. 

It is impossible to estimate the blessings that 
will come through the years to the mémbers 
of the three hundred new Baptist churches 
which we hope to build through this great 
American Baptist extension project. 


A CHALLENGE TO IMPROVEMENT 


Third, may I call you to an increased devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ, and to an improved Chris- 
tian practice. 

A prominent educator once said, ““Thought- 
ful dissatisfaction has produced most of. the 
things which are indispensable to civilized 
life.” That is, almost every discovery, achiéve- 
ment, invention, or bit of progress came be- 
cause someone was dissatisfied enough to do 
something about it. 
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‘We need a divine discontent. Nothing puts 
us’ on a plane or plateau in our progress 
quite so quickly as self-satisfaction. Paul, in 
Philippians 3: 12-14, reveals his divine dis- 
content: “Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect: but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended: but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Is it not tragic that so much of what we do, 
of, what we spend our lives for, perishes with 
the ending of life? All of us expect, sometime, 
to accomplish something for Christ and the 
church, but somehow we do not quite get 
started. Let us remind ourselves to work 
“while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work.” 

To accomplish our stewardship we must 
have a deepening of our Christian experience. 
We must show evidence of a new devotion to 
Jesus Christ. 

To achieve this devotion will require a more 
faithful reading of God’s Word. Baptists are 
a people of the Bible. It is our creed. It is our 
all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. Let us 
revive the practice of reading it in family de- 
votions. Let us devote a portion of the day in 
personal study of the Word! Charles F. Ket- 
tering, referring to scientific research, says 
what we need is “an intelligent ignorance.” 
That is what we need in reference to God’s 
Word—a realization that we do not know 
enough of the Bible and a hunger to know it 
better. 

We need to pray more. “Ye have not be- 
cause ye ask not.” All the goals mentioned in 
this greeting are impossible of maximum 
achievement unless we pray. 

Let us pray for a closer walk with God, a 
deepening of our spiritual lives, an enduement 
of power through the Holy Spirit, and a deeper 
devotion to. our great Baptist world mission. 
Let us pray for our ministers and missionaries. 
Let us pray for our cooperative work and our 
denominational leaders. Let us pray for peace 
in our world. Let us pray that the kingdoms 
of this world may become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and his Christ. 
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Prayer Meeting Hill—Then and Now 


A century after the historic sunrise prayer service on Prayer Meeting 
Hill, our South India Mission looks in faith to the century ahead 


By MARLIN D. FARNUM 





HE OUTSTANDING EVENT of any 

year in the South India Mission, the an- 
nual mission conference, is scheduled for On- 
gole, December 30, 1953 to January 5, 1954. 
When it was recalled that January 1, 1954, 
would mark the one hundredth anniversary 
of the significant prayer meeting on the hill 
just outside the town of Ongole, which has 
given to it the name “Prayer Meeting Hill,” 
there was no question that Ongole should be 
the scene of this year’s conference. Suitable 
services are to be held to commemorate the 
historic event and to seek God’s guidance for 
the next century. 

As the present members of the South India 
Mission, with a host of Telugu colleagues, 
walk up the path strewn with laterite stones 
to the hilltop on which now stand a small 
prayerhouse and several small gnarled trees, 
and take their places on the amphitheater 
seats of rough stone, they will be mindful of 
the small company of five who first climbed 
the hill on New Year’s Day, 1854. 

Rev. and Mrs. Lyman Jewett, with a few 
native helpers, had left Nellore to tour the 
area to the north. The last week of December, 
1853, found them in Ongole, where they con- 
ducted daily street preaching. In Nellore there 
was an established custom at the mission com- 
pound to hold a prayer meeting early on the 
first day of each new year. The Jewetts, there- 
fore, decided that on this New Year’s Day 
they should meet on the top of the hill over- 
looking Ongole. And so, at four in the morn- 
ing, with three helpers, they climbed the hill. 
Julia, one of the helpers, left this account: 

When we reached the top of the hill we all sat 
down. First, we sung a hymn, and Father Jewett 
prayed; then Christian Nursu prayed; then Father 
read a portion of Isaiah, fifty-second chapter, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings.” Then Mother Jewett prayed, 
then I prayed, and then Ruth prayed. When Father 
Jewett prayed, I remember he said, “As the sun is 


now about to rise and shine upon the earth, so may 
the sun of righteousness arise quickly and shine upon 
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this dark land.” After we had all prayed, Father 
Jewett stood up, and stretching out his hand, said: 
“Do you see that rising piece of ground yonder, all 
covered over with prickly pear? Would you not like 
that spot for our mission bungalow and all this land 
to become Christian? How would you like it? Well, 
Nursu, Julia, that day will come!” Then we all spoke 
our minds, and just as the meeting closed, the sun 
rose. It seemed as if the Holy Spirit had lifted us 
above the world, and our hearts were filled with 
thanksgiving to the Lord.” 

That Mr. Jewett’s faith has been amply 
justified through the ensuing years has been 
clear to the many visitors who have made the 
pilgrimage to Prayer Meeting Hill. As the 
large company gather on the hill this New 
Year’s Day, and look down upon the town, 
they will see the early morning sun reflected on 
the tile roofs of the several buildings of the 
Mission Hospital ; they will see the Boys’ High 
School in the distance: they will see the large 
church of laterite stone; they will see, with 
their minds’ eyes, the Women’s Training 
School and the Elementary School, which are 
hidden by trees. And on “that rising piece of 
ground yonder, all covered over with prickly 
pear,” there stands the mission bungalow built 
by John E. Clough. 

They will also be aware of God’s blessing 
on the sacrificial labors of missionaries and 
Telugu co-workers through the years since 
1854, as they think of the whole area of the 
Telugu Baptist Convention: 126,755 Chris- 
tians, gathered in 447 churches, led by 360 
pastors; sixty-seven missionaries cooperating 
with their Telugu brethren; hundreds of vil- 
lage schools managed by local Christian 
groups; eleven higher schools undergirded by 
missionary personnel and financial contribu- 
tions from American Baptists; three hospitals 
ministering annually to 40,000 patients. 

Yes, the assembly on Prayer Meeting Hill 
this New Year’s Day will have much cause 
for singing hymns of praise. At the same time, 
they will be deeply conscious of their need for 
God’s help in facing new opportunities. 
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Prayer Meeting Hill as it is today—a quiet place of meditation and prayer after one hundred years 


While being thankful for the new mission- 
aries who have recently joined their ranks, 
they will be praying for additional recruits to 
take the places of those who are retiring. 

Grateful for the consecrated Telugu pas- 
tors, teachers, doctors, and lay-people who 
have been raised up, they will pray for the 
Holy Spirit to lead many more to take heavier 
responsibility for evangelizing their own 
people. 

Rejoice as they will with their Indian 
friends in the nation’s achievement of indepen- 
dent sovereignty, they will be deeply aware of 
the new republic’s need for moral and spirit- 
ual undergirding. 

Establishment on October 1, 1953, of a sep- 
arate political division, which includes the 
area of the Telugu Baptist Convention, will 
be much on their hearts as they ponder the 
possible effects on Christian work carried on 
in the new Andhra State, in which Com- 
munist members in the legislature have a near 
majority. 

While acknowledging the gracious power of 
Christ’s gospel to make new creatures of the 
thousands in our churches who come from 
the former outcastes, the group on Prayer 
Meeting Hill will be praying that God will 
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help them so to present Christ to caste people 
that many of them, too, will accept him. 

As they rejoice with the Telugu Women’s 
Baptist Convention in the establishment of 
their Christian Center in Bezwada, they will 
be praying that success may attend the current 
mission-wide emphasis on Christian home and 
family life, recognizing that a vital expression 
of Christianity in the family unit is one of 
the best means of propagating the gospel. 

Certainly they will give thanks for the youth 
retreats which have been held during the past 
two or three years; but, mindful of the thou- 
sands of Indian young men and women who 
are being confronted with the attractive slo- 
gans of communism, they will be much in 
prayer that they may so present Christ that 
he will claim their enthusiastic allegiance. 

Such are some of the thoughts surely to be 
in the minds of members of the South India 
Mission on January 1. Just as surely will they 
give thanks to God that theirs is the privilege 
of serving as ambassadors of Christ in India 
at such a time as this. One may be equally 
confident that they will express gratitude for 
those in the home churches who through 
prayer and support of the missionary budget 
make their service possible. 
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Baptist City Societies at Work 


Our great metropolitan areas, with constantly increasing 
populations, give our city societies plenty of work to do 


By STANLEY B. HAZZARD 





HE POPULATION of our nation has 
doubled in the last fifty years. Four-fifths 
of this growth has been in our cities. The 
“inner city” itself has increased six million in 
the last decade. So our nation needs more 
churches, especially in its metropolitan areas. 
A little over one hundred years ago, the in- 
terest of our country was in the main rural, 
and its pursuits were definitely agricultural. 
To be sure, there were five places where large 
numbers of people were gathered together-—— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans. It was not, however, until 
after the Civil War that the interest of the 
country began to shift rapidly to industry and 
commerce, and the urban population began 
to increase. 

By the turn of the century the cities, espe- 
cially in the northeastern part of the nation, 
began to feel the stress of immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Before this 
time the outstanding “new Americans” were 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian—most of 
them farmers; now they became predomi- 
nantly Italian, Russian, and Polish—most of 
them laborers. In 1920, after the First World 
War, immigration was shut down through 
changed immigration laws, but there appeared 
a heavy migration of the older Anglo-Saxon 
stock from the countryside, towns, and villages 
to the major cities of the nation. 
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During this period also came the migration 
of Negroes from the rural South to the cities 
of the North. In 1930, American cities began 
to feel the inflow of Spanish-speaking people, 
through Puerto Rico, which migration is now 
at flood tide. 


SUBURBAN TREND 


During the period between 1920 and 1930, 
some of the major cities decreased in popula- 
tion up to 15 per cent, due to the development 
of the great metropolitan districts—the 
growth of satellite cities and towns around 
larger cities. This outward movement of pop- 
ulation was known as the “suburban trend.” 
During and after the Second World War, over 
half of the nation moved across state borders, 
many traversing the entire nation. Small sub- 
urban areas, under the impelling influence of 
war industries, have become great population 
centers, such as Richmond, Calif. Today, far 
more than half (64 per cent) of the nation’s 
population live in cities of 50,000 or more, 
rather than on farms or in villages. 

These great population changes have had 
their effects upon the lives of people and 
upon the work of the churches. Great areas 
of deterioration and underprivilege, known as 
slums, have developed in the cities; and this 
means intolerable living conditions, disease, 
low standards, increased birthrate, poverty, 
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elinquency, and crime. At one time seventeen 

\iles of houses in New York city were boarded 

p as being unfit places for human beings to 

ve in. In its report in 1929, the National Re- 

yurces Committee states: “The city has be- 
come not only one of the fundamental sup- 
ports but also one of the primary problems of 
the nation’s economy.” Again: “Neither the 
‘tate authorities nor the church can afford to 
overlook social conditions that are national in 
their import.” 


HousING DEVELOPMENTS 


In an effort for slum clearance and better 
health conditions, the governments of the 


great cities, with Federal aid, are attempting 
to rebuild the cities. Large banks, insurance 
companies, prosperous department stores, and 
even groups of individuals are engaged in 
housing developments of a private nature. 
Parkchester, a housing project of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, New York, is a city within 
a city. It accommodates 12,500 families, with 
a population of some 42,000. The entire east 
shore of Manhattan Island is one housing de- 
velopment after another. These developments 
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In the canyons of commerce in our modern cities are 


people—people who need the gospel of Jesus Christ 
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appear to grow up overnight, like mushrooms. 
The Mariner’s Temple, the most downtown 
Baptist landmark in New York city, is now 
serving three new housing projects. The famed 
Judson Memorial on Washington Square now 
awaits the coming of three new housing de- 
velopments to the south. 

And what is happening in New York is hap- 
pening also in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roch- 
ester, St. Louis, the San Francisco Bay Cities, 
and the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Some of the great cities now have the 
policy that no Baptist church property shall 
be sold; for tomorrow the church will be 
needed to serve the people in the new housing 
developments. 


FoREIGN-LANGUAGE GROUPS 


In many of our great cities the percentage 
of foreign born, or the children of foreign- 
born parents, only two generations removed 
from the old country, runs as high as 80 per 
cent. Read the names in the telephone direc- 
tories; look at the names of the athletes on 
our college football and basketball teams! 
The churches organized by our Baptist city 
societies at the turn of the century for the 
multitude of immigrants coming into this 
country have undergone a tremendous evolu- 
tion in the half-century: foreign languages to 
bilingual, bilingual to community, community 
to interracial. 

The younger generation now makes up a 
larger portion of our older American churches. 
Only the Spanish-speaking churches main- 
tain the original language, and this is only be- 
cause the migration is the newest. The first 
Spanish-speaking missionary work started in 





New York city was in the Calvary Baptist 
Church in the days of Robert Stuart MacAr- 
thur. Today there are over two hundred Prot- 
estant Spanish-speaking churches in New 
York city, thirteen of them being Baptist. 
Churches serving some national groups were 
organized, flourished, and then passed out of 
existence when their ministry was no longer 
needed. Most of the city societies have the pol- 
icy of getting these churches to serve their im- 
mediate communities and to come to self- 
support as soon as possible. The German and 
Scandinavian churches were the first to do 
this; others are urged to reach this goal rap- 
idly. 


Work AMONG NEGROES 


The Negro population of the New York 
metropolitan area is approximately one mil- 
lion. The ratio in many other of the great 
cities is almost as high. In New York city 
alone there are about 275 Negro churches— 
large ones, small ones, some meeting in stores 
and even private houses. 

Our traditional help as Baptists has been in 
the field of education ; our home-mission agen- 
cies have put $12,500,000 into the ten Negro 
Baptist schools since the Civil War. Our Bap- 
tist city societies support educational centers 
to serve the Negro ministers and volunteer 
church workers who have not had the educa- 
tional advantages they need. While the Negro 
is rapidly coming up in the economic scale 
and is generous to his church, he still needs 
the financial assistance of denominational 
agencies in providing more adequate buildings 
and equipment. Our city societies are helping 
to make this possible with loans to purchase, 
build, and remodel. 

Areas surrounding great cities are among 
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the most enjoyable for human living. All the 
conveniences of the city are close at hand, and 
still there are the additional advantages of 
nature, privacy, and space. Some cities are de- 
liberately attempting to decentralize their pop- 
ulation because of housing and traffic conges- 
tion. The large department stores and great 
insurance companies are developing suburban 
branches; G.I.’s are encouraged by attractive 
financial advantages to establish their homes 
in the suburbs. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBURBS 


The suburb is one of the most difficult areas 
for church work. Here we find sophistication 
at its height—the country club, the cocktail 
hour, and private schools, which claim the in- 
terest and time of people. The expansive farm 
lands and truck gardens of Nassau County on 
Long Island are rapidly giving way to one- 
family detached houses by the thousands. In 
fact, this county is considered to be the second 
most rapidly developing county in the country. 
Forty-two new families move into California 
every hour; more families moved to Califor- 
nia in 1952 than in the century preceding. 
Prairie City, lowa, has five hundred new fami- 
lies a month. North Dakota, with the discovery 
of oil, is experiencing a tremendous migration 
of people. 

Our development of new churches has not 
kept pace with the growth of the population. 
Suburban churches begun today will be the 
sustaining churches of tomorrow. We must 
strengthen the home base. It is imperative 
that American Baptists, along with the other 
major Protestant denominations, provide 
churches for the rapidly expanding national 
population. Church extension is one of the 
major challenges of our day. 
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Airview of Parkchester, New York, one of many mam- 
moth apartment-house developments of modern cities 





Philadelphia’s Baptist Athletic Center provides a 
Christian atmosphere for hundreds of young people 
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Closing time at East Side Christian Center finds this 
interesting group facing the photographer’s camera 
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New Churches Mean New Life 


A new church at Manchester, Conn., brought new life to an 


entire community. Churches elsewhere are doing the same 


By KENNETH L. MAXWELL 








EGINNING with a first meeting in the 
midsummer of 1952, a new Baptist 
church in Manchester, Conn., has brought 
new life to an entire community. Some fami- 
lies have a new interest in reading the Bible 
in their homes, and in praying together, as a 
real part of family life. Others have discov- 
ered new and larger meanings of parenthood 
in Christian terms as they have become inter- 
ested in the church and the church school. 
Some who had once been interested in church 
work, but had become indifferent, have had 
their spiritual lives revitalized. Others, who 
had never made a Christian profession of 
faith, have done so now, have been baptized, 
and are active in the life and work of the 
church. In still other homes, where there was 
a mixed religious loyalty, the impetus of a 
new church in the neighborhood has brought 
about the baptism of the other member of the 
family and a new unity and enthusiasm of re- 
ligious interest for both partners in what has 
become a more meaningful marriage. 

Within a year after its first informal meet- 
ing, with an attendance of twenty-four, the 
Community Baptist Church of Manchester 
was Officially founded, welcomed over 140 
men and women into its membership, and en- 
rolled over 100 children in its church school. 
With the cooperation of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society and the Connecti- 
cut Baptist Convention, it purchased two val- 
uable properties of about three acres. 

The congregation called a full-time pastor, 
Rev. John Neubert, in February, 1953, and 
since that time he has led in the continuing 
progress of this new church, along with the 
devoted service being rendered by the officers 
of the church and the members of the congre- 
gation. From the beginning, this church has 
been missionary-minded, wishing to share 
with others around the world something of 
the “newness of life” which has come to the 
people of the church and to the community 
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through what we Baptists, in cooperation with 
other Christians, have been able to do, under 
God, in the process of establishing this new 
church. 

Most of the elements of new life in the fore- 
going story are paralleled in the other 
churches which American Baptists are found- 
ing from coast to coast. 

A new community in Pennsylvania, num- 
bering already in the hundreds of families 
and expected to reach a figure of at least 
50,000 population, is growing up in place of 
the former Camp Reynolds of the Second 
World War, replacing the old barracks with 
fine new homes. This is Greencrest Park. The 
first religious services in the development were 
conducted by Pennsylvania Baptists. A local 
committee was chosen to work with W. K. 
Morgan of the convention staff. Soon worship 
services and church-school classes were being 
held in the home of a member of the group. 
Urgent need pressed upon them to plan for 
an appropriate church building. So impres- 
sive was the impact of this church on the com- 
munity that the company developing the area 
made a grant of four acres as the site for a 
new building. 

In Illinois, fifty members formed the nucleus 
of a new Baptist church in Orchard Place, a 
community of about 10,000 northwest of Chi- 
cago. For their building they used an aban- 
doned school house. Quickly their church 
school of 105 pupils overcrowded these inade- 
quate quarters. Further complications came 
with plans for a new highway through the 
area, which meant the demolition of even the 
temporary quarters. The Chicago Baptist As- 
sociation and the North Shore Baptist Church 
aided the new church in purchasing a build- 
ing site. Newness of life, which was being 
brought through an old school building, now 
must be brought to this growing community 
by larger and more effective means—a new 
church, with its expanding work. 
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One of the new churches in Kansas, on the 
outskirts of Wichita, was founded under the 
leadership of Missionary Charles Trent and 
sponsored by the Walnut Valley Association. 
Roy Pearce, the pastor, baptized seventy-three 
persons in the autumn of 1952. So influential 
is this new church in the community that the 
first structure erected last year is already out- 
crown, and there is urgent need for a larger 
building to house its worship and work. 

In Fruitvale, Wash., fine growth is seen in 
a new Baptist church. Starting with a church 
school sponsored by the First Baptist Church 
of Yakima, when Ralph M. Johnson was pas- 
tor, this project developed into an organized 
church last year, and with the cooperation of 
the Washington Baptist Convention, The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
the First Baptist Church of Yakima, of which 
Ivan Bell is now pastor, this new church has 
continued to grow and has purchased lots at a 
strategic location. Under the leadership of its 
pastor, William C. Althoff, it is now meeting 
in the Grange Hall, using the parsonage as a 
center of many church activities. The mem- 
bership is more than sixty and there are over 
one hundred children in the church school. 

Yet another type of influence is being 
brought, as in the new University Baptist 
Church in Lakewood, Calif. Baptists at their 
best have always had a real concern for edu- 
cation. This new church, another expression 
of that concern, is strategically located at the 
site of a new state university in the midst of a 
community which grew from 17,000 in 1941 
to 100,000 in 1952, and is expected to grow to 
175,000 by 1957. There is already need for at 
least another Baptist church in this expanding 
city, in a state where there is a known urgent 
need at present for more than fifty new Bap- 
tist churches. 

Other denominations also are expanding in 
church-extension programs across our land. 
In company with others, we Baptists are given 
opportunities to establish new churches in new 
communities to bring the newness of life that 
is in Christ Jesus. With our Baptist heritage 
emphasizing newness of life, we face new op- 
portunities and new responsibilities under God 
te share in church extension as part of the 
Christian mission of winning America for 
Christ. 

Back of all these general pictures, imagina- 
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tion can help us to see how we can take an 
active part in new church developments from 
coast to coast. Imagination can help us to 
share in the joys and heartaches, the problems 
and successes, the planning and the fulfillment, 
which together spell church extension. A few 
experiences in the lives of people and events 
connected with the founding of any one of 
these churches, as, for instance, that at Man- 
chester, Conn., may suggest similar events 
across our land, and help other Baptists to 
feel their share in these adventures in church 
extension. 

There was, for example, the day when three 
Connecticut Baptist ministers, M. Edward 
Clark, associate executive secretary of the 
Connecticut, Baptist Convention, Clayton F. 
Smith and Kenneth L. Maxwell, ministers of 
the Central Baptist Church of Hartford, and 
a Methodist minister, Fred Edgar, along with 
a secretary of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Lincoln B. Wadsworth, stood 
on a corner in Manchester. On the basis of 
surveys which had been made, they agreed, 
“This location is the exact place where the 
new Baptist church should be established.” 
However, for several reasons it was agreed 
that it was “absolutely impossible” to obtain 
this location. But within a matter of months, 
by persistent effort in trying for other places, 
and with the particular help of a friend in the 
Congregational church who had wanted a 
Baptist church in that town for twenty-five 
years, that exact place became the location of 
the new Baptist church! 

There was another day, several months 
later, when the new minister, Rev. John Neu- 
bert, arrived in town with his family, only to 
be almost immediately informed that on this 
very day the building which had been used for 
a church had been closed by the town authori- 
ties for any public meetings until it should be 
strengthened by a series of steel beams and 
supports. Rolling up their sleeves, the minister 
and men and women of the congregation 
worked, together with the help of a local con- 
tractor and friends, so that a gathering was 
held on schedule within two days to honor 
the new minister and his wife, and Sunday 
services were held on the next Sunday morn- 
ing! 

Another event of interest in connection with 
this church took place during the meeting of 
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On February 1, 1953, John R. Neubert began his 
work as the first minister of the thriving new church 





A thorough every-member canvass was an important 
step in getting the new church off to a good start 
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Work group hangs curtains on Saturday evening be- 
fore the first worship service, September 14, 1953 
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the Connecticut Baptist Convention in the 
autumn of 1951, when several ministers and 
laymen conferred with the Secretary William 
Sale Terrell. Their joint concern brought 
about an enthusiastic vote of the convention 
to establish a new Baptist church in this stra- 
tegic Manchester area, the first new Baptist 
church to be founded in the state, it was re- 
ported, in over twenty-five years. 

Another interesting event occurred when 
the Hartford Baptist Association voted to use 
some funds it had acquired in the merger of 
two churches many years previously, to help 
in the establishing of this new church. 

The way in which many people, churches, 
and groups worked together in establishing 
this new church is symbolized by what hap- 
pened within and without the church group 
in the first few months of its life. Men, women, 
young people, and even the children worked 
together, carpentering, plastering, roofing, 
painting, sewing, trimming shrubbery, and 
mowing the extensive grounds to make it pos- 
sible for the congregation to worship in a 
place of beauty, and for the children and youth 
of the church school to have fitting surround- 
ings for Christian learning. Often the devoted 
workers labored until after midnight, and 
sometimes it was three o’clock in the morning 
before they finished something that had to be 
completed before the next Sunday. 

Others gave gifts of a new communion set, 
offering plates, pulpit, lectern, communion 
table, and other appointments for worship, 
including a piano and a pump organ. 

From outside the church came other gifts. 
From the South Green Methodist Church, the 
loan of choir robes, anthems, pews, and the 
transfer of some members, including an espe- 
cially valuable one, Charles Pirie, so that he 
could become the treasurer of the new church. 
The Center Congregational Church had. lent 
its building as a place for the new church to 
meet until it ala acquire its own property, 
and at that time gave some chairs and other 
equipment to the new church. The Lutheran 
Church gave a large cooking-stove, almost 
new and in excellent condition, which was 
soon put to use for church suppers. The Sal- 
vation Army lent some chairs. The Rockville 
Baptist Church contributed a supply of church 
calendar forms. The First Baptist Church of 
Meriden and other Baptist churches in the 
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state contributed hymnals and other valuable 
equipment. (Interestingly enough, by way of 
showing how this church became an immedi- 
ately concerned member of the Baptist family, 
when the sanctuary of the Southington Church 
burned, this new church was among the first 
to send a message and a financial contribution 
io the sister church in time of need!) 

More people than can be named contrib- 
uted to the beginning of this new church. All 
who gave to the support of our Baptist mission 
work had a share in it. The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the Connecticut 
Baptist Convention gave, and will continue 
to give, financial support, so that this new 
church may bring new life to the community 
und to our entire Christian world mission. 

The influence of this new church in Man- 
chester and beyond has already awakened in- 
creased interest in the Christian cause and the 
Christian mission in a number of ways. In 
radio broadcasts its first moderator, A. W. 
Ballard, and others have told the story of the 
new church in ways which have helped to in- 
crease giving in churches of several denomina- 
tions, as well as among Baptists. Further, the 
story has been told in many quarters how the 
finance committee, under its chairman, Virgil 
Hartzog, in its first budget for this year in- 
cluded a significant amount for missions, to 
be given through the Unified Budget of the 
American Baptist Convention. Indeed, in the 
very first month of this church’s existence as 
a worshiping, working body, it sent a check to 
the Connecticut Baptist Convention office for 
the Unified Budget! The minister and others 
have been on television to tell the story of this 
new church, and thus to bring new inspiration 
and challenge to multitudes of Christians and 
non-churched people in a growing witness to 
Christian faith and the newness of life which 
it brings. 

As we add up such events and facts across 
our land in all the new churches which have 
been founded in recent years, and are even at 
this moment being established in many com- 
munities, we must surely be moved to share 
our time and treasure to help to multiply the 
number of new Baptist churches through our 
Churches for New Frontiers campaign, which 
will bring more and more new life through 
the good news of the Christian faith as it is 
proclaimed in new churches across our land. 
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Enthusiastic leaders, like Harold Livingstone, were 
behind the building project at every step of the way 





William Sale Terrell and Kenneth L. Maxwell con- 
duct the first worship service for the new church 
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The parsonage doubled as a nursery until one was 
ready for occupancy in remodeled church buildmg 
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Giving—An Investment 


Our gifts to Churches for New Frontiers will be helping to 
start new churches long ‘past our own span of life on earth 


By RALPH M. JOHNSON 











ECENTLY in Detroit, I saw a magnifi- 
cent building erected by a man who had 
a fortunate investment in an automobile com- 
pany. The dividends made him a wealthy man 
and continue to benefit his children and grand- 
children. A poor investment quickly vanishes, 
but a good one yields a reward for many years. 

Good stewardship is like a good investment. 
Funds wisely invested in God’s work will yield 
a harvest, not only for the years of one’s life, 
but also for succeeding generations. Poor stew- 
ardship does little good. One of the big advan- 
tages of giving our tithes and offerings through 
the American Baptist world mission is that 
this giving becomes a planned investment in 
God’s work. 

This is especially true in our current effort 
to raise funds for Churches for New Frontiers. 
There will be an immediate result that can be 
seen within a few months after funds have 
been secured. A new church will be built in 
an area that needs it. This will mean changed 
life for whole families. Junior boys and girls 
will be in Sunday school classes. Young people 
will participate in the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Fathers and mothers will be enlisted in 
the men’s council and the women’s society in 
the mission work of the church. All because 
money was given to start a church. Homes 
will be forever better because of faith and 
Christian fellowship. 

Such results cannot just happen. There must 
be prayer, careful planning, and dedicated 
leadership. A location must be selected where 
there is a need not served by any other evan- 
gelical denomination. 

There must be effective leadership. Part of 
our gift will go to support a pastor on the field 
in the early days of organization. We cannot 
overestimate the importance of investing in 
the right kind of leadership. A good location 
and building are not enough to build a new 
cooperating American Baptist church, even 
though the neighbors are. willing. There must 
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be trained leadership from one of our Baptist 
schools. Above all, God must guide and bless 
our work. 

These dividends from stewardship take 
imagination to be appreciated. Pictures and 
reports give only a partial picture. To under- 
stand the warmth of Christian fellowship in a 
new church or to appreciate what it means to 
be won.to Christ in an unchurched area, will 
mean imagining yourself in the place of others. 
Even a 100 per cent dividend in a business in- 
vestment cannot be as important as one life 
won for Christ. This special dividend can come 
through good stewardship. 

More than a hundred years ago, in 1850, 
Baptist. churches gave to build churches on 
the gold-rush frontier in California. Rev. Os- 
good Wheeler sailed from New Jersey and 
helped to organize the First Baptist Church of 
Sacramento, which I had the privilege of 
serving as pastor. This missionary-supported 
church eventually became self-supporting. For 
more than a century this church has been a 
light-house of the gospel. Hundreds of mem- 
bers have been reached. In addition, the 
church has founded other churches and has 
given generously to our Unified Budget. The 
original investment has been reinvested count- 
less times in expanding missionary work. 

This will be done time and again through 
the future work of churches established as a 
result of our Churches for New Frontier effort. 

Not only will there be the impact of the 
work and giving of these new churches, but 
approximately 75 per cent of the funds con- 
tributed will become a revolving fund. As 
loans are paid back they will be re-invested as 
new areas of need are discovered. Thus the 
gifts we make in 1954 will be helping to start 
new churches for many years, long past our own 
life on earth. We shall have a permanent re- 
volving fund for chureh extension, adminis- 
tered by our Home Mission Society, states, 


and cities. 
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Good stewardship depends on willingness 
and wisdom. First we must be willing to be 
obedient to Christ. Do we want money we 
invest to return a dividend to ourselves in 
money? Or do we want to invest in eternal 
spiritual values? Obedience to Christ means 
that we shall place his work first. As Chris- 
tians we are obedient to him. Faithful steward- 
ship is evidence both of our discipleship and 
of our discipline. It makes no difference 
whether we call it evangelism, home missions, 
foreign missions, or church extension—our 
goal is still the same—to enlarge the bound- 
aries of God’s work. 

The extent of the devotion of Christ to the 
church is obvious from the New Testament. 
“Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it” (Eph. 5: 25). He did not limit 
himself to a tithe of his possessions, or to the 
major portion of his time. He gave his all. 
Calvary is evidence of this devotion. 
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Photograph by Cliff Macdonald 
Director Ralph M. Johnson, of the Council on Missionary Cooperation, at his desk at 152 Madison Avenue 


We have been called “Christians” since the 
first century. We are pledged to be “like 
Christ.” What does this mean, as far as the 
church is concerned? The answer is obvious. 
We, too, must love the church. Our gifts for 
the church must be unlimited. We shall 
strengthen our own church, which may have 
been serving for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. We shall help build a new church 
that will result from our efforts together. 

It is true that $8,350,000 is a large sum, 
but in the face of the need our major question 
is not, is it too much, but rather, can it pos- 
sibly be enough? Our hope is that we shall not 
only reach our goal, but go over the top. 

In building churches for new frontiers it is 
important that we realize that we are not just 
“enlarging ourselves.” Rather, we are seeking 
to preach the gospel to the whole world, be- 
ginning in the unchurched areas in our own 
country. 
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New Churches for America’s Children 


Did you know that more than seventeen million children 
across our land are outside the ministry of any church? 


By HELEN C. SCHMITZ 





OW DO YA LEARN about God if ya 

don’t have a church?” was the troubled 

inquiry of a small boy in one of our Western 
States. 

It is estimated that there are over seventeen 
million U. S. children outside the ministry of 
any church. 

True, some of these could go if they would. 
However, countless thousands of them live in 
areas where there is no church! 

A group of children were riding to school 
in a bus in Washington state. They noticed a 
new building under construction. “What is 
that?” asked one of the boys. 

“A new church,” explained the driver. 

“A church? What’s a church?” was the 
puzzled reply. 

A boy of eleven came to vacation church 
school in Detroit. He constantly interrupted 
the Bible story by asking: “Who was he? 
Why?” 

A visitor asked the teacher why she per- 
mitted so much questioning from one child. 
The teacher explained: “This boy has never 
heard a Bible story. He can read and write 
well; he is completely illiterate when it comes 





“. . » Bless Mommy and Daddy . . . and thank you, 
dear Father, for our beautiful new Sunday School” 
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to religion. He is fascinatd by all he is learn- 
ing here!” 

While there are more people in the Chris- 
tian church than at any other time in its his- 
tory, it is equally true that today there are 
many more outside the church than at any 
time during its history! 

We are far behind schedule in providing 
needed churches and church schools. For in- 
stance, in Wichita, Kans., the families in the 
new communities were so hungry for the gos- 
pel teaching that they were willing to start a 
church school and a church in a garage be- 
longing to an interested family. 

The children came in dungarees and sat on 
the cold floor. The classes outgrew the garage; 
they overflowed into the breezeway of the home 
and finally into the kitchen. 

In Kansas City, Kans., Missionary P. S. 
Barrow was surveying a new community. A 
group of normally curious children flocked 
around his car to inquire: “What are you 
doing?” 

“I’m planning to start a new Sunday 
school.” 

“ll run home and tell Mommy. Maybe 
you could have it at our house!” exclaimed 
one girl. 

Soon she was back, saying, “Mommy says 
it will be all right!” 

The missionary met her mother, an Ameri- 
can Baptist, and explained his plans and am- 
bitions. “Ill discuss it with my husband,” she 
said. 

A day or two later there was a phone call: 
“My husband says he will be glad to have a 
Sunday school started in our home. In fact, if 
you can wait two weeks he will have the base- 
ment dug out and cemented, and you can meet 
down there.” 

Such is the sense of urgency and hunger and 
willingness to cooperate all across this great 
land of ours. People are concerned that there 
shall be churches for America’s children! 
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This Pays Dividends 


By ROMAIN C. HASSRICK 


AISING $8,350,000 by the American 
Baptist Convention for Churches for 
New Frontiers is the kind of Christian im- 
perative that should stir the crusading spirit of 
every layman in every church. 

Our No. 1 denominational project will 
make possible our entry creditably and effec- 
tively into these beckoning areas of Christian 
concern. 

Church extension is the type of Christian 
enterprise that pays dividends. The establish- 
ment of a church on the new frontiers means 
a place of worship for unchurched persons, a 
structure devoted to the highest purposes in 
human experience, a religious center from 
which our foreign- and home-mission outposts 
are sustained, a contributing factor in the ex- 
pansion of our Unified Budget, a community 
influence for good that is a blessing to any 
area where a new church is established. 

Earnest Baptist laymen—and there are 
thousands of them in our churches—can vis- 
ualize the value of this undertaking. Many of 
them belong to churches, organized years ago 
with a handful of consecrated members, that 
have struggled to enlarge their membership, 
build a suitable church, and go on to join the 
galaxy of successful groups that combine to 
make up the American Baptist Convention. 

It has been the acceptance of major chal- 
lenges that has brought into being—and into 
the sphere of great influence — Baptist 
churches all over our country. 

Our Baptist men can do a job for church 
extension. This No. 1 project of our denomi- 
nation ought to stir them to action. It is im- 
portant. It must be achieved. And there are 
prospective contributors in every church who 
will be willing and anxious to give, if the men 
will talk with them personally. 

Our Baptist men can render a further serv- 
ice. They can, and should, join in strengthen- 
ing the local church organizations, associa- 
tion organizations, and state organizations 
throughout the American Baptist Convention. 

In the pews of every Baptist church there is 
latent talent that can be utilized now to the 
fullest extent. Men respond to a challenging 
call to Christian service. If the available man- 
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RomalIn C. Hassnrick speaks from firsthand 
experience as a lay worker in the Churches 
for New Frontiers campaign as he points up 
the part laymen are taking in it and the devel- 
opment of latent lay leadership throughout 
the denomination. 

Mr. Hassrick, a member of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Philadelphia, was for thirteen 
years president of the National Council of 
Northern Baptist Men. It was during his ad- 
ministration that the laymen of the American 
Baptist Convention, in cooperation with the 
Council on Finance and Promotion, accepted 
as thetr major project the liquidation of the 
balance due on the American Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin. The council also 
lent strong support to the promotion of the 
World Mission Crusade. 

Mr. Hassrick, an attorney, is a member of 
the law committee of the American Baptist 
Convention, and also a member of the Gen- 
eral Council. 





power is harnessed now, Churches for New 
Frontiers can become for the Baptist laymen 
throughout the American Baptist Convention 
the greatest kingdom achievement since the 
old pioneer days. 
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Throughout the Whole Wide Earth 


First in a series on the National Council of Churches’ theme: 
“Christ Calls to Mission and Unity—W hat Must the Churches Do?” 


By LISTON POPE 





7. THESE DAYS a call is being heard 
through the churches “to mission and to 
unity.” It is a call that comes none too soon. 
It reminds us that the gospel is something not 
to be hoarded in the church, but to be carried 
to all the inhabited earth and related to all 
of life. 

Forces opposed to Christianity have a world 
outlook. As we know only too well, com- 
munism has a sense of mission to the whole 
globe. Unless the churches can become more 
effective and relevant in the proclamation of 
the gospel to all men, the world may soon 
enter a post-Christian era. 

There are at least four imperatives for us 
if the gospel is to be carried to the whole 
world. The first is that we clarify the distinc- 
tive character of the Christian faith. This is 
not an easy thing to do in our time. The 
American churches have, in many ways, 
taken on the protective coloration of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

There is a second imperative. We must 
translate the faith into terms men can under- 
stand. We know that the common people 
heard Jesus gladly. Do they hear his gospel 
gladly today? Or is it couched in phrases that 
seem to have no contact with their daily life? 

We must take the hoarded Christian gospel 
out of the vaults of the church, and translate 
it into daily speech understandable in law of- 
fices, labor halls, factories, and colleges. The 
recent publication of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible is an effort to make the 
faith understandable to men in our time; but 
are we making the same effort in other areas 
of Christian life? Even in our most common 
expression of the faith, our worship, we often 
fail to give a true translation. 

Serge Koussevitsky, the famous orchestra 
conductor, has said that if America is to pro- 
duce great musicians, the education of the 
professionals is less important than the musi- 
cal education of the common people. The 
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same is true of our hopes for religion; the 
training of clergymen may be I¢ss crucial 
than the week-by-week task of the Sunday 
school teacher. 

The third imperative is to discover the 
channels for incorporating this faith into the 
lives of men and social groups around the 
world. We cannot wait for the world to come 
to the church. The church must take the ini- 
tiative and make experiments in reaching out 
to the world. We must develop special ap- 
proaches for special groups or nations. 

Finally, the most obvious imperative when 
we speak of our mission and unity is this: We 
must see these two demands as constituting a 
single imperative. They are not separate 
things. They come together in Christ. 

So, mission and unity have the same basis. 
It is not the need of this world, great as that 
is, that gives us our mission. Far less does 
this broken and divided world give us any 
unity. It is in our response to Christ that we 
find we have a mission and that we already 
have unity. Coming to know him we find we 
must introduce him to others; drawing closer 
to him we find we are closer to each other. 

Unity is not something to be sought for the 
sake of economy or of avoiding duplication or 
any such pragmatic reason. The need is far 
deeper and more basic than that. It is the 
need for expressing the unity we already feel 
and know in Christ. Unity established on that 
basis is never content to stand still, but leads 
straight into a mission. It is a mission to make 
known the One in whom our unity is known. 
By the same token, the experience of the 
church testifies that as we have gone out with 
missionary purposes our spiritual and visible 
unity have both increased. 

These are our ecumenical imperatives. The 
need for them is clear. But they will never be 
accomplished unless each of us takes them 
seriously and each of us takes his part in the 
unity and the mission of the church. 
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Missions from My Pulpit 


“It is not enough that the church should have mis- 
sions; the whole church must itself become missionary” 


By WERNER G. KEUCHER 


No. 10 in a Series 





ALE’S ROBERT L. CALHOUN tells us 

that the continuously alternating move- 
ment of worship and devout work forms hu- 
man response to God as revealed. So, every 
Christian should be a faithful member of 
Christ’s church—faithful in its corporate wor- 
ship and faithful in the trusteeship of what he 
is and of what he has. 

Being an honest trustee of Jesus Christ 
means sharing his gospel with others through 
the missionary heart of his church. Since mis- 
sions is the heart of Christ’s kingdom, when- 
ever a parish refuses to let the life-giving con- 
cern of the Good Shepherd for the “lostness” 
of his own flow through its ministry—and 
through its benevolence treasury—that parish 
becomes like the ancient church in Sardis, 
having the name of being alive, yet in reality 
being dead. 

So it is with the individual member of any 
church. Whenever anyone who claims the 
name of Christ refuses to let the missionary 
heart of the gospel pulsate through his life, 
and through his pocketbook, that person spiri- 
tually shrivels and dies of the hardening of 
his spiritual arteries. 


More THAN A Hossy 


We have to believe with the Denver Letter 
of the National Council of Churches that “it 
is not enough that the church should have 
missions ; the whole church must itself become 
missionary.” We have to believe with our able 
Foreign Secretary John E. Skoglund that 
missions is more than a hobby, and that it con- 
fronts every Christian with an obligation in- 
stead of an option. If a man wilfully cuts him- 
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self away from Christ’s church, he cannot 
claim to belong to our Lord, because the 
church is the very body of Jesus. Every Chris- 
tian needs the oxygen of corporate worship to 
sustain his spiritual life. Worship also becomes 
an obligation instead of an option for all of us. 

Yet what about the person who maintains 
his church membership, but who ties around 
his spirit the tourniquet of either opposition 
or indifference to missions? Is not such a per- 
son subject to spiritual gangrene? Medical 
science tells us that mortification of a part of 
our bodies can be caused by interference with 
the local nutrition. Our spirits also require the 
regular nutrition of the alternating movement 
of worship and devout work. We worship and 
we share. Worship and sharing form our re- 
sponse to God. 


PRINCIPLES OF SHARING 


There are two principles of sharing what 
we have with others in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and these principles must be related 
to practical methods by which they can be 
carried out. The first is the truth that God 
blesses the emphasis of stewardship in his 
church. While it is still possible for an honest 
trustee of his money to merit the rebuke our 
Lord gave to the Pharisee in the parable, we 
are likely to forget that it is impossible for 
anyone to be a faithful Christian unless he is 
a good trustee of his money. 

Somehow, many of us have to come to feel 
that it is a bit indecent to mention money in 
church, let alone to stress it. Before the sector 
project of the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion inspired us with the means of Christian 
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budget-making, we regretfully went through 
the motion of inadequate budget-making and 
managed to have an apologetic air about us 
in our half-hearted solicitation for greatly 
needed funds. 

It is true that we ought not to be dictatorial, 
on the grounds that the subscriber is not a 
client who owes us money, yet we dare not 
forget that he is a person who does owe God 
money through his church. The Bible even has 
something to say concerning the amount every 
man owes. In the Old Testament, the mini- 
mum is the tithe. The maximum is much more 
than 10 per cent of a man’s income; for, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, it depends on 
the depth of his relationship with Christ. So, 
there is no room in the Scriptures for any 
letter of appreciation for any pledge which is 
less than a tithe. 

The second principle is that, inasmuch as 
God blesses the emphasis on stewardship in a 
parish, we have to remember that stewardship 
is not Christian unless it gives priority to 
others. It is at this port that many disembark. 
If we are somewhat bashful at the mention 
of money for our own needs, we are down- 
right tongue-tied at the thought of asking for 
money for others. We are still offering our 
Lord the modern counterpart of the lad’s “five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes” as we settle 
back to watch his miracle of feeding a hungry 
world, of healing a sick earth, and of redeem- 
ing a lost mankind. 


Our STEWARDSHIP 


On Children’s Day our church school su- 
perintendent announced that since October 
the youngsters in the primary department had 
given $70.69 to help feed the Korean children, 
who are so hungry that they welcome the 
chance to eat any rotten carcass of an alley 
cat that they can find in the rubble. The in- 
credible fact about this offering of one de- 
partment of one small church school during 
nine months is that it represents how much 
1,010 average Baptists have given to world 
relief in any full average year since 1945. 

I cite the April edition of Overseas News of 
our Foreign Mission Societies for this state- 
ment. From 1945 to November 30, 1952, 
American Baptist churches gave through the 
World Relief Committee $728,132.61 for re- 
lief-work purposes. This is less than $105,000 
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a year, a fraction less than 7 cents a year for 
each American Baptist. 

How much does the average American 
Baptist family spend on television, cosmetics, 
tobacco, vacations, candy, etc.? Would Wil- 
liam Law still be correct in his remark that a 
glance at the earth made him wonder if Chris- 
tians read the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew any more? 

If we were perfect, our stewardship would 
be perfect and we would not have to consider 
methods. But since we are as we are, we need 
the methods of promotion as the technique of 
missionary stewardship, not as ends in them- 
selves. Shelton uses the undergirding method 
of a constant emphasis on missions through- 
out the year. The pastor cannot find a text 
without a missionary implication in it. The 
church school stresses missionary education. 
Our ladies meet their Love Gift quota. Our 
youngsters are taught to share in all offerings. 

These offerings are many. We receive the 
two specials of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. We receive the One Great Hour 
of Sharing offering. In November we partici- 
pate in the Ministers and Missionaries remem- 
brance. On the first Sunday of every month 
we receive a communion offering for the 
Korean children. And our Easter and Christ- 
mas offerings are for missions and benevo- 
lences. 

All wedding and funeral gifts are chan- 
neled through the benevolence treasury. And 
a few of us give our complete tithe to missions, 
thus bearing the missionary share of the very 
few who do not believe in missions, and forc- 
ing them to bear our share of the current ex- 
penses of the parish. So we come out evenly. 
The Shelton Church ranks ninth in total giv- 
ing to missions and benevolences among the 
churches of the Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion, although it ranks fifty-ninth in the num- 
ber of members. 

It is Brunner who tells us that one of the 
axioms by which so many Americans live is: 
“Do a good turn when you can .. . but don’t 
be a sucker.” That sort of Thanksgiving-Bas- 
ket-Do-Gooding will not bring much of the 
presence of Christ into our lives, and it will 
not take much of his gospel, with its saving 
and healing power, to very much of his world. 
A more fruitful axiom for us is: share the gos- 
pel for Jesus’ sake. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE ORGANIZATIONAL REV- 
OLUTION. By Kenneth E. 
Boulding. Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. 


"T*HIS BOOK is the second in a 
series of six on the ethics and 
economics of society, produced by 
a study committee of the National 
Council of Churches. Each book, 
1owever, expresses the opinion of 
he author, not necessarily of the 
National Council. Mr. Boulding is 
wrofessor of economics at the Uni- 
ersity of Michigan. The subject 
f this work is the striking move- 
nent in modern life which can best 
e described as the “organizational 
revolution.” It consists of a great 
rise in the number, size, and power 
‘f many diverse kinds of organiza- 
tions in human life. The organiza- 
tions studied in this work are the 
iabor movement, farm organization 
novement, business organizations, 
the national state (communist), 
and the national state (social 
democratic). This book is a con- 
scientious studv of the economic 
organizational life of modern man. 
The author, like most reputable 
economists, is conservative concern- 
ing labor organizations. He feels 
that they have had verv little to do 
with bettering the lot of the work- 
ing people. He feels that strikes 
have very little bearing on matters 
which are at issue. He is not sym- 
pathetic to the welfare state. 


THAT THE WORLD MAY 
KNOW. By Charles W. Ranson. 
Friendship Press. $2.00. 


ILLIAM E. BRAISTED, re- 

turned misionary to China, 
recently said that every layman 
ought to read this book. Having just 
finished it, this reviewer would un- 
derscore that statement and say that 
the book is good, not only for lay- 
men, but also for all others in the 
church. Certainly every minister 
and church leader should read it. 
Written by the general secretary of 
the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, the book traces the steps that 
brought us to our contemporary 
crisis, and points out that missionary 
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activity is not optional—that it is 
the essence of the church life. 
Where Christ “meets us in healing 
and in hope,” Dr. Ranson writes, 
“he also sends us forth in mission. 
For those who have found in him 
‘the secret none can utter’ know 
that they must share it; and those 
who have seen the Cross planted 
in this solid earth know that ‘the 
church that lives by that divine 
event must be there, too, in the dust 
and sweat and the blood—in the 
world, but not of the world.” 
Clearly the author reports how the 
modern misionary movement came 
to life, portrays its present develop- 
ment as a world fellowship of be- 
lievers, and challenges Christians 
everywhere to a deeper faith and 
a larger outlook. 


CHURCH, STATE, AND SO- 
CIETY. By Leo Pfeffer. The 
Beacon Press. $10. 


OW, in a single volume, appears 

a full-length, fully documented 
treatment of the church-state issue 
in the United States. Packed into 
675 pages is the story of the Ameri- 
can principle of the complete sep- 
aration of church and state—‘“a 
radical experiment unique in hu- 
man history.” The book tells how 
this experiment came to be made, 
what are the implications and con- 
sequences of its application to dem- 
ocratic living in America today, and 
what are the forces seeking to frus- 
trate and defeat it. The author is a 
well-known constitutional lawyer, 
who has presented numerous briefs 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in religious-freedom 
cases. A recognized authority in 
church-state relations, he has pro- 
duced this comprehensive, authori- 
tative, and illuminating book at a 
time when it is sorely needed. As 
evidences of his thoroughness are 
the forty-three pages of documen- 
tary notes and the four-page table 
of legal cases, which he discusses in 
non-technical language. It is a book 
that every American ought to read 
—every citizen who wants to remain 
free and live in a land of freedom. 
Here are all the facts. Here the is- 


sue is clearly drawn. Here is a bat- 
tleground where the future of our 
American democracy may well be 
decided. 


PROTESTANTS IN AMERICA 
(A NARRATIVE HISTORY). 
By Jerald C. Brauer. The West- 
minster Press. $3.50. 


OHN ROBINSON, the minister 
of the Pilgrims at Delftshaven, 
gave them a text as they left Hol- 
land for England on their way to 
the New World: “. . . the Lord 
hath more truth and light yet to 
break forth .. .” Dr. Brauer, who is 
assistant professor of church’ history 
on the federated theological faculty 
of the University of Chicago, has 
taken this text as the theme of his 
narrative American church history. 
He sees American Christianity as a 
growing movement leading toward 
the greater solidarity which is char- 
acteristic of Protestantism today. 
He conveys much of the excitement 
and drama of his story, popularly 
introducing the men and issues with 
which American church history has 
been concerned. 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD. By 
Ralph Lord Roy. The Beacon 
Press. $3.75. 


HIS AMAZING BOOK grew 

out of a thesis at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia 
University. It describes groups 
seeking to exploit the Christian re- 
ligion to justify racial or religious 
hate, discord, dissension, and eco- 
nomic or political extremism. The 
first section describes the part of 
the Protestant underworld that tried 
to defeat Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for President of the United States 
by saying he was a Jew; discusses 
the anti-Semitism which is spon- 
sored by what the author of this 
book calls “the Protestant Under- 
world”; and describes men and or- 
ganizations that promote hatred of 
the Negro and promulgate the the- 
ory of “white supremacy.” The sec- 
ond section deals with the people 
who are trying to sabotage Protes- 
tant cooperation by attacking “mod- 
ernism” and the new Revised 
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Standard Version of the Bible, and 
who see communism in the churches 
and among the clergy where it does 
not exist. The book ends with chap- 
ters on Protestant leaders and or- 
ganizations which are trying to fur- 
ther economic laissez faire. The 
book clearly reveals that creative 
Protestantism is being challenged 
by its lunatic malcontents. The 
forces of justice and brotherhood 
within Protestantism must defeat 
the bid for power of these apostles 
of discord. The divisive influences 
which are being furthered by 
“crackpots” must be fought intelli- 
gently by all lovers of good will. 


HOW TO BELIEVE. By Ralph 
W. Sockman. Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 


SING A PHRASE from the 

Apostles’ Creed as the starting 
point of each chapter, Dr. Sockman 
spells out the essentials of the 
Christian faith in relation to the 
needs of contemporary men and 
women. The subtitle of the book 
is “The Questions That Challenge 
Man’s Faith Answered in the Light 
of the Apostles’ Creed.” After an 
introductory chapter on “What Is 
Faith?,” the beliefs discussed are: 
“God,” “Jesus Christ,” “The Com- 
ing Judgment and the Kingdom,” 
“The Holy Spirit,” “The Church,” 
“The Forgiveness of Sins,” and 
“The Life Eternal.” At the end of 
each chapter practical questions 
are asked and the answers given— 
such questions as: Can intelligent 
persons believe in the supernatural? 
Is not religious faith pretty largely 
wishful thinking? As scientific 
knowledge increases, will we not 
depend less on faith? How can God 
look after individuals in a universe 
as vast as ours? Is the death of a 
soldier son God’s will? If God is 
love, what does the Bible mean by 
the “fear of God”? 


LIFE IS COMMITMENT. By /. 
H. Oldham. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 


HE FORMER EDITOR of 

The Christian News-Letter has 
written what doubtless will prove 
to be one of the most stimulating 
books of the year. This masterly 
work was prepared, primarily, for 
two classes of people: those seek- 
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ing intellectual assistance in com- 
prehending Christian beliefs, and 
others finding it difficult to recon- 
cile their faith with the realities of 
existence in a complex world. 
Reasoning from the thesis that 
there are realities in life that can- 
not be discovered by research or 
reflection, but only by commit- 
ment, Dr. Oldham adroitly argues 
that to the extent of his committal 
does man realize satisfaction and 
rewards. Obviously only those who 
are wholeheartedly committed to 
Christianity can expect the fullest 
satisfaction and happiness from 
their faith. Following an erudite 
and reasonable discussion on fact 
and decision, the book moves on 
to explore the impact of man’s 
decisions in his relationship to his 
fellow men, God and Christ, the 
world, his church, and truth. The 
author’s clear thinking, Christian 
charity toward opposing thinkers, 
sincere conviction in the triumph 
of Christianity, and high regard 
for man’s quest for truth combine 
to make this a noteworthy book. 


MAJOR VOICES IN AMERI- 
CAN THEOLOGY. By David 
Wesley Soper. The Westminster 
Press. $3.50. 


EMINARY presidents and 

deans, professors of theology 
and philosophy, and leaders from 
many Protestant denominations 
were asked to name the contem- 
porary American theologians who 
in their opinion are the leaders. The 
six theologians who headed every 
list are presented in this book. 
Edwin Lewis, who used to teach at 
Drew, is the first man discussed. He 
was once the prince of liberals, but 
is today better classified as a liberal 
evangelical. In any such list Rein- 
hold Niebuhr must have a promi- 
nent place. Niebuhr emphasizes the 
insufficiency of man, of history, and 
of the church. Nels F. S. Ferré, born 
in Sweden, and the interpreter to 
this country of Lund’s Agape theol- 
ogy, in contrast with Niebuhr, em- 
phasizes a God of love. Society and 
the church are schools of fellow- 
ship. Ferré believes in an ultimate 
universalism. Paul Tillich is “Mr. 
Theology,” the theologian’s theo- 
logian. He builds a bridge between 
Niebuhr and Ferré, yet transcends 
them both. For Tillich, the Protes- 





tant principle is an eternal neces- 
sity. His Christology tends to be 
Docetic, but there is nothing Doce- 
tic about his attempt to incarnate 
theology in history. He is at his best 
as a critic of the present and as a 
prophet of the future. H. Richard 
Niebuhr, brother of Reinhold, a 
professor at Yale Divinity School, 
is the constructive theologian of 
hope. He says Christianity is the 
transformer of natural religion. 
The last theologian discussed is 
Robert L. Calhoun, also a professor 
at Yale. His theology is built around 
the idea of work. Work is required 
of man because God is a worker, 
and the significance of life is found 
in creative work. This volume is in- 
valuable for the person who wants 
a brief exposition of the thinking 
of these six men. 


THE BIBLE AND YOU. by Ed- 
ward P. Blair. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. 


HE PROFESSOR of New Tes- 

tament interpretation at Garrett 
Biblical Institute offers a suggestive 
guide for the individual in his read- 
ing of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible. An introduction 
into the basic nature of the Bible 
is followed by a timely warning 
against improper uses of the Bible, 
especially reading one’s own in- 
terpretation into the Scriptures. A 
practical procedure for intelligent 
reading is applied and illustrated 
in First Thessalonians and Amos. 
The three closing chapters present 
helpful “Programs of Reading, Re- 
sources for Reading, Reading Sug- 
gestions and Questions for Discus- 
sion.” 


THE STORY OF A MISSION. 
By T. S. Johnson. Published in 
England by S. P. C. K. London. 
Distributed in America by Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 


HE SIERRA LEONE 

CHURCH in Africa was the 
first daughter of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England. This 
history of this mission was written 
by a former pastor of the church 
and sometime assistant bishop of 
Sierra Leone. In 1795, the English 
Baptist Missionary Society tried to 
establish a mission in Sierra Leone, 
as did other British societies. These 
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attempts, during the days when 
\frica was being raided for slaves, 
failed. The Sierra Leone Church 
was really started by men who 
wanted to make amends for the 
evils of the slave trade by introduc- 
ing Africa to a culture which has 
Christianity at its heart. It was 
started largely among blacks who 
came back from Nova Scotia after 
the slave trade was abolished in 
Africa. They had been introduced 
to Christianity in America. In the 
‘arly days, the greatest setback to 
the work of the missionaries was 
the high percentage of deaths 
among the European workers. Of 
seventy missionaries sent out be- 
tween 1804 and 1824, only twenty- 
seven were alive at the end of that 
period, and some of these could not 
work. Education was begun in 
Africa by these missionaries. It was 
the Christian church that built 
schools and colleges as a part of its 
missions. Upon reviewing this story, 
the author longs for interdenomina- 
tional cooperation in Africa; calls 
for the development of a theology 
that means something to the Afri- 
cans in their own terms; wants a 
service of worship that would be- 
long to the culture of the people. 
He asserts that the day of foreign 
missions, in the old sense of the 
term, is over, and that the day of 
indigenous churches has arrived. 


IMMORTAL TIDINGS IN 
MORTAL HANDS. By Arthur 
J. Moore. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.75. 


— MOORE calls upon 
church members to become con- 
secrated and evangelistic workers, 
as were the early disciples, in 
spreading the gospel of redemp- 
tion throvch the world. “A formal, 
faint-hearted, self-indulgent, dress- 
parade Christianity will not suffice 
for the Church in a time of revolu- 
tion.” In a world of tumbling 
standards and rapid demoralization, 
the Christ the church professes to 
love and serve is the one and only 
hope of civilization. “The world 
of today needs many things . . . but 
above all it needs the message of 
Jesus Christ.” The church must 
now perform the great redemptive 
mission for which it was divinely 
created and in which it is divinely 
sustained. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Johannes Olsen Gotaas 


Rev. Johannes Olsen Gotaas, 
born in Trondhjen, Norway, Febru- 
ary 19, 1873, served as a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society in the Belgian 
Congo, 1905-1915. He was a con- 
temporary of W. H. Leslie, founder 
of Vanga station. While on furlough 
in the United States in 1909, Mr. 
Gotaas was married to Esther 
Amanda Olsen. Since 1915, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gotaas made their home 
in Chicago, and it was here that Mr. 
Gotaas died on October 22, 1953. 
He is survived by his wife and five 
sons and daughters. 


Mrs. John Packer 


Mrs. John Packer (nee Cora May 
Spear) was born in Indiana, No- 
vember 8, 1869. From 1897-1904, 
Miss Spear served as an educational 
missionary of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in Mandalay, Burma. In 1904, 
she was married to Dr. John Packer 
and joined him in mission work in 
Meiktila, where she became re- 
sponsible for the school work. In 
1907, when the Packers were en 
route to the United States for 
special medical attention for Dr. 
Packer, he passed away and was 
buried in Japan. Mrs. Packer and 
their two-year-old daughter re- 
turned to America, where they con- 
tinued to Jive. Mrs. Packer found 
opportunities for Christian service 
wherever she went. Her last years 
were spent in New Haven, Conn., 
where she lived with her married 
daughter. She died there on Oc- 
tober 8, 1953. Mrs. Packer is sur- 
vived by her daughter and several 
grandchildren. 


Adah H. Boyce 


Mrs. Adah H. Boyce, born at 
Riga, N. Y., December 20, 1871, 
died at her home in Port Samilac, 
Mich., August 28, 1953. She was 
educated at Brockport State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y., and 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill. Under the ap- 


pointment of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Mrs. Boyce served as missionary at 
the National Training School for 
Women and Girls, ‘1917-1918; 
among Italians in Trenton, N. J., 
1918-1920; and as Missionary Su- 
pervisor for the Central Division of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
1920-1933. Her life was a con- 
stant benediction to her family and 
friends. 


Mrs. Henry Topping 


Mrs. Henry Topping (nee Gene- 
vieve Faville) was born at Lake 
Mills, Wis., October 21, 1863, and 
died in Tokyo, Japan, July 18, 1953. 
On July 19, 1888, she was married 
to Henry Topping. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Topping were appointed as 
missionaries of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission in 1895, and 
sailed in the same year for Tokyo, 
Japan. They spent more than ten 
years in Tokyo, where Mrs. Top- 
ping established the first kinder- 
garten, which became the Tokyo 
Kindergarten Training School, still 
active today. In 1907, the Toppings 
went to Morioka, and here they 
remained for twelve years in pio- 
neering rural work. The Morioka 
kindergarten established by Mrs. 
Topping is one of the exceptionally 
effective features of her work in Ja- 
pan. Between 1927 and 1941, Mr. 
and Mrs. Topping worked in close 
cooperation with the great Japanese 
evangelist, Kagawa. In 1941, they 
established residence in a house, 
now known as Kagawa Fellowship 
House, in Tokyo. There Mr. Top- 
ping died on August 30, 1942. Mrs. 
Topping remained in Japan until 
1948, when she returned to the 
United States. In 1952, at the age 
of eighty-nine, Mrs. Henry Topping 
returned to Japan with her daugh- 
ter, Helen. Many Japanese leaders 
rise up to call Mrs. Topping blessed. 
They will long remember her affec- 
tion for the Japanese people and 
her unstinted devotion to their high- 
est welfare as she lived among them 
as a Christian missionary. 
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Partners \N THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 








In Whatever Tongue 


- HE 36th Infantry Division had just 
driven the German soldiers out of 








would be in French. 


French or in German?” 
“In English,” they said. 


understand my English?” 





a small Alsatian village. The Germans 
called it Markirk. To the French it was 
St. Marie aux Mines. 

The village had 
churches. One was the Evangelische 
Kirke. The other the Eglise Reforme. 
The two pastors came to me to request 
permission to hold a joint service of Thanksgiving. The liturgy 
would have to be in German, because the occupying army had 
destroyed all the French hymn books and Bibles. The sermon 


The pastors invited me to attend. Then they asked, “Will you 
give the benediction?” I agreed, but asked, “Shall I give it in 


“In English?” I queried. “I know your people are bilingual. 
I know they understand both French and German, but will they 


The pastor of the Evangelische Kirke replied, “No, they will 
not understand your English, but they will understand that God 
hears his children in whatever tongue they speak.” 

As partners with God, it is our responsibility to make certain 
that all people of the earth know that God hears when they 
call—in whatever tongue they speak. 


Homa tE Mor Canin 


two Protestant 


Field Counselor 








Field Activities at Your Service 


By ELWOOD L. GOSS 


The field activities department of 
the Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration is a rapidly expanding one. 
Last year the department arranged 
for over four hundred different 
speakers to fill more than seven 
thousand engagements, charting 
over a million missionary miles. 

Highlights of the department’s 
fall program were two large mis- 
sionary rallies, the first in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wyoming Valley, Novem- 
ber 8 to 12, and the second in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., November 15 to 
22. 
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Pennsylvania Rally 


Despite a heavy snowfall the day 
before the Pennsylvania conference 
opened, eager American Baptists, 
from the sixty-one participating 
churches, braved the rough weather 
to hear firsthand reports from those 
who are risking their all that the 
good news of the gospel may pene- 
trate earth’s darkest corners. 

The missionaries spoke at regular 
Sunday services, prayer meetings, 
special week-day congregational 
meetings, women’s meetings, school 
assemblies and chapels, service 


clubs, and fellowship meetings. 
They also made radio appearances. 

One group spent most of their 
time in Wilkes-Barre, the others re- 
maining in Scranton. 

These cities lead the world in an- 
thracite coal production, and have 
a traditionally strong Baptist group, 
due in part to the large number of 
Baptists among the Welsh settlers 
who were attracted by mining pos- 
sibilities of the region. 


Conference Participants 


The Pennsylvania conference 
was under the general direction of 
Elwood L. Goss, director of mis- 
sionary cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist Convention. Mem- 
bers of the conference steering com- 
mittee were: Jesse Wester, First 
Welsh Baptist Church, Scranton; 
Paul Smith, First Baptist Church, 
Scranton; Mrs. Charles Tilton, 
Waverly Baptist Church, Waverly; 
John Sorenson, First Welsh Baptist 
Church, Nanticoke; Mrs. Philip 
Buffton, North Market Street 
Church, Scranton; Gerald Jones, 
New Milford; Mrs. Rachel Savage, 
Bethel Baptist Church, Wilkes- 
Barre; Mrs. Herbert Nash, Luzerne 
Avenue Baptist Church, West Pitts- 
ton; and George Pickett, Immanuel 
Baptist Church, Edwardsville. 

There were five participating as- 
sociations—Abington, Bridgewater, 
Wayne, Wyoming, and Welsh, 
with churches from Tioga, Read- 
ing, and Northumberland associa- 
tions sharing in some of the week- 
day services. 


Prisoner of Communists 


One of the speakers, E. H. Giedt, 
missionary to China, who was a 
prisoner of Chinese Communists 
for almost two years, thrilled his 
audience with accounts of what he 
termed the “long, horrible night- 
mare” of those months. 

During the first two weeks of im- 
prisonment he and his four fellow 
missionaries underwent interroga- 
tion three times each day, with the 
Communists demanding each time 
that they confess they were spies 
for “American imperialists.” 
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After five months, Dr. Giedt’s 
Bible, which had been taken away, 
was returned to him and several 
months later his Greek New Testa- 
ment was returned. 

“I read that New Testament 
through from cover to cover,” Dr. 
Giedt said, “not lightly, but trans- 
lating each sentence as I went 
along. I put my findings in a little 
notebook which to my surprise the 
Communists let me bring out. Per- 
haps it was because it was in Greek 
and they thought it of no value.” 

One night of horror stands out 
from the others—the night the 
French Catholic priest tried to es- 
cape through a window and was 
shot by a guard. “I heard the man’s 
body fall back on the floor from 
the window sill and heard groans 
from the adjacent cell,” Dr. Giedt 
said. “A doctor was brought in who 
treated the priest, but a few weeks 
later he was taken out of the prison 
and never seen by any of us again.” 


Other Participants 


Other speakers at the Pennsyl- 
vania rally included Otto E. Han- 
sen, John Gilewicz, Mary Jesse, 
Charity Carman, Alice Bixby, 


Ralph Ostergren, Clifford Jervis, 
Verna Blakeley, Thorlief Wathne, 
Mrs. Katherine Luebeck, Loren 
Noren, Rev. and Mrs. Franklin 


Joseph I. Chapman, executive secretary, Twin City Baptist Union and 
Minnesota Board of Promotion, discusses Baptist work in that state 
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Nelson, Esther Davis, Clifford Han- 
sen, Dorothy Bucklin, Mrs. Milo 
Wenger, Irene A. Jones, E. A. Fri- 
dell, F. M. Santiago, Minnie Ar- 
getsinger, Otillie Pechous, and Dr. 
and Mrs. William A. Petzoldt. 

Dr. Petzoldt, who has spoken in 
thousands of churches across the 
convention during his fifty years of 
service with the Crow Indians of 
Montana, delighted one of the 
churches he visited by saying the 
congregational singing was the 
finest he had ever heard. The area 
is noted for its music, particularly 
men’s choral groups, another bonus 
from the Welsh ancestry. 


Minneapolis Rally 

The missionaries participating in 
the Pennsylvania conference also 
spoke in Minneapolis, with the ex- 
ception of Otto E. Hansen, Mr. 
Gilewicz, Miss Bixby, Mr. Jervis, 
Miss Blakeley, Clifford Hansen, 
Miss Bucklin, Mrs. Wenger, Mr. 
Santiago, and Dr. Jones. In addi- 
tion, Donald B. Cloward, Leonard 
Gittings, Mary Beth Fulton, Elsie 
Larson, J. Martin England, Perry 
L. Jackson, Elmer Adams, Jesse 
Wilson, Gustav Sword, E. A. Fri- 
dell, Matilde Utecht, C. S. Det- 
weiler, E. Clifford Gates, Francis 
Thompson, Frank Arnold, Mary 
Opal Crone, Mrs. Marion Bell Os- 



























borne, and Tabea Korjus were on 
the program in Minneapolis. 

At the time of writing, the Min- 
nesota conference was still in prog- 
ress, but a telegraphic report from 
Joseph Irvine Chapman, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Board 
of Promotion, and Miss Mary E. 
Pratt, promotional secretary, states: 

HAPPY TO REPORT 38 CHURCHES 
S HARING MISSIONARY-EMPHASIS 
WEEK SPONSORED BY MINNESOTA 
BOARD OF PROMOTION AND TWIN 
CITY BAPTIST UNION. OVER 330 EN- 
GAGEMENTS WITH 35 MISSIONARIES 
PARTICIPATING. REPORTS INDICATE 
BEST THING THAT HAPPENED IN 
MINNESOTA FOR MANY YEARS. PAS- 
TORS AND LAY FOLK MOST ENTHU- 
SIASTIC ABOUT MISSIONARIES AND 
WONDERFUL WORK THEY ARE DO- 
ING. WE ANTICIPATE REAPING FRUITS 
OF THIS FOR MANY YEARS IN TERMS 
OF CONTINUED INTEREST AND SUP- 
PORT OF BAPTIST WORLD MISSION. 


_STATISTICS INCOMPLETE BUT ESTI- 


MATE MISSIONARIES WILL HAVE 
SPOKEN TO MORE THAN 16,961 IN 
CHURCHES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH GROUPS, SERVICE CLUBS, 
COLLEGES, AND THE LIKE, NOT 
COUNTING SEVERAL RADIO AND TEL- 
EVISION PROGRAMS. MINNESOTA 
BAPTISTS APPRECIATE WORK OF 
COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERA- 
TION IN MAKING THIS POSSIBLE. IT 
IS A WONDERFUL FORERUNNER OF 
ouR 1954 AMERICAN BAPTIST CON- 
VENTION, MAY 24 To 28. 

Your missionaries have challeng- 
ing stories to tell, and C.M.C.’s field 
activities department helps make it 
possible for you to hear them. 


Pamphlet on the B. Y. F. 


Recently the denomination has 
publicized a literature rack for 
churches, and the various agencies 
of the denomination have prepared 
leaflets for it. A new illustrated 
one, prepared for the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, sets forth what the 
B.Y.F. is, what it has done, its de- 
nominational ties, its program and 
materials. If a church has a litera- 
ture rack the leaflets will be sent 
automatically. The leaflet is also 
available separately at the rate of 
$1.75 per 100. Order from the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
™ 3. 
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Women Ouer the Sead 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





‘The Church Speaks’ in Rangoon, Burma 


By DOROTHY G. GATES, M.D. 


When Dr. Dorothy Gates was invited to speak on “The Church S peaks” 
program for the Rangoon radio, she was glad to spread the good news of 
the services offered at our Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital in Moulmein. 
This address on mission medical work may be used by a circle as a radio 
program within the year’s mission study theme “The Life and Task of the 
Church Around the World.” Scripture passages used were Mark 10: 42-45 


and Matthew 20: 25-28. 


HEN YOU come up the hill 

in Moulmein to Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital, at first glance 
you will see over the front of the 
main hospital building this motto: 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” These words spoken by 
Jesus were chosen to express the aim 
of this Christian hospital when it 
was founded by Christians of Moul- 
mein in 1918, to meet the medical 
needs of all people, in the name 
and spirit of Christ. 

At first the hospital was planned 
to care for about thirty-five in-pa- 
tients, but through the years more 
and more patients have come to us 
for help, until we now care for three 
to four times this number. They 
come by pony-cart, trishaw, car, or 
on foot, from all parts of the city, 
and by everything from bullock-cart 
to plane, from near and far. 

As I was reading recently the 
story of the life of our Savior as 
told by Mark, I was impressed by 
the fact that almost every chapter 
tells of his ministry of healing, along 
with his teaching and preaching. 
And I believe that he is still work- 
ing through scientists today, giving 
us new medical knowledge and 
skills to help meet the physical 
needs of men. 

We at E. M. M. Hospital count it 
a privilege to use whatever skill 
and knowledge we have to help 
channel this healing power to sick 
men, women, and children in the 
spirit of Christ. It is his command 
and intention that each Christian 
shall show God’s love through serv- 
ice to others, using whatever tal- 
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ents God has given. Since we have 
had the opportunity to study and 
learn something of the medical ‘and 
nursing arts, it is not only our privi- 
lege but our duty to show our Sa- 
vior’s love through loving care of 
our patients. 

We have been happy to see the 
spectacular improvement and gain 
in weight of a little girl brought to 
us, a mere skeleton, with a long- 
standing lung infection. This week 
we have rejoiced to see the modern 
miracle of cure, after operation, of 
a woman who was unable to eat for 
over a month. And in the maternity 
ward we happily watched a woman 
gradually learn to walk again. She 
was actually paralyzed from lack of 


proper food, because she had fol- 
lowed the ancient custom of a very 
restricted diet during pregnancy. 
Recently we had the joy of meeting 
a former patient who had spent six 
months in our T. B. ward, now back 
at work again, and so plump and 
healthy that we scarcely recognized 
him. These are our joys as we help 
the increasing number of patients 
coming to our dispensary and 
wards. 

In addition, we are glad to have 
girls from many parts of Burma 
with us to study nursing and mid- 
wifery. As they are trained and en- 
ter this honored profession, it is our 
hope that they will not only help 
Burma as well-qualified nurses, but 
also go out to serve unselfishly in 
the spirit of Christ. 

While most of our time and our 
energy at the hospital are used in 
our efforts to cure sick people, we 
are aware of the need to reach out 
further to educate the people of 
city and country in simple public 
health and hygiene. We know that 
if more were done in this direction, 
at least some of our patients could 
have been spared their suffering, or 
even loss of life. We were happy to 


Two Indian women apply for admission to the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma. A Burma man awaits his turn at desk 
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help in a small way in the Govern- 
ment’s efforts through its T.B.-pre- 
vention campaign this last year. We 
have also made a special campaign 
to inoculate against typhoid fever, 
and to spread the facts about this 
and other diseases. 

An old proverb says that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. A practical illustration is seen 
by comparing the cost of a typhoid 
inoculation, of several rupees, with 
the cost of treatment of typhoid 
fever, using the splendid new drug, 
chloramphenical, which would be 
more than a hundred rupees for 
this medicine alone. 

Tuberculosis is another ever- 
present public health problem. We 
have only eighteen beds for T.B. 
patients and are constantly having 
to refuse patients who wish to be 
admitted. As we try to help those 
for whom there is no room in the 
hospital, we instruct ‘them and 
their families in caring for them- 
selves at home, and in preventing 
the spread of this infectious disease. 

Other patients are frequently 
coming to us with abdominal con- 
ditions that have been made worse 
by abdominal massage. Some of 
them even die as a direct result of 
this harmful, though well-meaning, 
help of their friends. It is pitiful, 
and we often wish we could climb 
to the housetop and shout to all of 
Burma, “Don’t massage the abdo- 
men.” Correcting this one mistaken 
idea of so many people throughout 





An anxious mother brings her baby 
to the dispensary at the hospital 
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this land, would save the suffering 
of thousands and prevent the loss 
of untold lives each year. 

Several of our hospital staff call 
regularly in the homes of patients 
who have had babies recently in 
our hospital. They try to give prac- 
tical help and advice for mother 
and baby. And how many wrong 
and harmful habits and customs 
there are for which this kind of 
teaching is so sorely needed! This 
is another way in which we are aim- 
ing at direct health education and 
prevention of disease. We know 
that much more needs to be done, 
but our staff is limited and busy 
caring for those already sick. 

As Jesus constantly healed both 
body and spirit, so we realize that 
many of our patients have spiritual, 
as well as physical, needs. It is our 
desire to share with them the peace 
of mind and happiness which we 
have in Christ Jesus, while we do 
all we can to restore them to health. 

So we endeavor to follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus, who said that he 
came “not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,” which in modern 
language is, simply, “not to be 
served, but to serve.” We are striv- 
ing to serve as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the 
heart. 


Letter from Dr. Gates 


A recent letter from Dr. Gates 
tells of her own life at the hospital: 

“Along with obstetrics, I have de- 
veloped several sidelines lately. One 
is removing foreign bodies from 
eyes. Dr. Grey and I had an inter- 
esting contrast as we worked sep- 
arately one afternoon, she removing 
a huge ovarian cyst, containing two 
gallons of fluid, from a young girl, 
while I removed from a man’s eye 
a tiny steel speck so small it could 
only be seen against the white of 
the cotton piece. Three such pa- 
tients have come here in the last 
three weeks with bits of steel which 
have been embedded in their eyes 
for two or three days. 

“Another recent specialty has 
been ear-boring. My initiation came 
with watching Dr. Shushila put 
little gold earrings, with bangles in 
the shape of lock and key, in the 
ears of a tiny one-week-old baby 
girl. I have since learned that some 
people merely want us to use black 
cotton thread, and they then treat 





the ears at home with hot oil until 
the hole has healed. Since doing 
them myself, I find the knack comes 
in placing the holes symmetrically. 
So I sometimes ask the mother to 
advise me! And I have had a minor 
epidemic of these black-thread ear 
operations lately for the babies of 
Burmese mothers in the ward. The 
explanation: Ear-boring is a social 
custom among the Burmese, which 
requires a ceremony, and the enter- 
taining and feeding of a number of 
guests, if done at home. So the 
mothers find it much easier and 
cheaper, as well as cleaner, if done 
in the hospital before they take the 
babies home! 

“There are many opportunities 
here for service and witness—with 
patients, friends, and our nurses 
and workers. And I am happy for 
the privilege of each task, including 
the leading of Sunday school occa- 
sionally, and the teaching of mid- 
wifery—the final year in the four- 
year course—to succeeding classes 
of nurses. The first class I taught 
has now graduated. We had a lovely 
service after their government ex- 
amination results had been an- 
nounced. All ten girls passed. Three 
of them are with us as staff nurses. 
Several are working in Rangoon, 
one in her home village, and one 
girl has gone to the Christian dis- 
pensary in Rangoon, a real piece of 
home-mission work. 

“This dispensary, begun recently 
by Christian doctors and churches 
in Rangoon, is a wonderful venture 
of faith, supported by the Chris- 
tians of Burma, largely those in and 
around Rangoon. We are happy 
that Ma Tin May is there helping, 
and thank God for her deep con- 
secration. Remember her and that 
dispensary with its in- and out-pa- 
tients along with our needs in Moul- 
mein in your prayers, please, as you 
share with us Christ’s work here in 
Burma.” 


What, No Bible? 


Imagine your home—your life— 
without a Bible. Thousands would 
be without one in their language 
were it not for Baptist missionaries. 
Read the story in Precious Quest 
(10 cents) and Where Is the Book? 
Here Is the Book (15 cents) at de- 
nominational book stores. Ideal for 
circle programs in this year’s study. 
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Tidings from the Gields .. . 


of the WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Merry-go-round Tree in Kodiak, Alaska 


By ROSE E. 


F YOU COULD SEE ME you 
would say I was quite an un- 

usual tree. Once I was a tree like 
the others up here on the hill where 
I live, except that the lower part of 
my trunk is bent where a rock lay 
against me when I was young. One 
day some men came and cleared 
away some of the trees near me. 
They built three white houses with 
green roofs. Soon after that many 
children came to live in the three 
houses, called the Kodiak Baptist 
Mission. There was joy and laugh- 
ter all around me. 

One day someone tied long ropes 
on my lowest and strongest branches 
close to my trunk. I wondered what 
was going to happen to me. I had 
never seen any tree with ropes on it. 
The ropes hung down with a loop 
on the end. Children sat in the loop 
as they ran around me. Soon they 
were whirling, with their feet in the 
air. How they squealed with de- 





This lovely Kodiak girl, all smiles, 
poses like a professional model 
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light! I kind of liked the idea by 
that time and enjoyed it as much as 
the children did. 

There is Harry coming over to 
swing now. I remember when he 
first came. He was so frail he could 
swing only a short time. Then there 
was a long time when I did not see 
him, but I heard the children talk- 
ing about him. They said he had 
T.B. and had to stay in bed. They 
said they were praying that he 
would get well again, and, do you 
know, they were right! After many 
months he came outdoors again. 
Soon he was swinging on my ropes, 
too. Everyday he seemed to grow 
stronger, and I suppose the exer- 
cise he got from swinging helped to 
make him strong. 

Now here comes Donnie. He is 
only five years old and has come re- 
cently to live with us. He is shy, but 
he always comes right to me. We 
have such fun together! After he 





swings a while he seems to have 
more assurance and then goes off to 
play with some of the other chil- 
dren. 

Sometimes even the older chil- 
dren come for a ride on the “Merry- 
go-round Tree,” as they call me. 
Even though I am many years old, 
I feel quite young when so many 
children play around me. 

On rainy days I miss the chil- 
dren, but I am not really lonely. I 
see Roger and hear him whistle as 
he goes up to the chicken yard. I 
am tall enough to look right into 
the windows of McWhinnie Cot- 
tage. That is the name of the middle 
house. There on the floor in the 
living room are children playing 
games. Another group is gathered 
beside the radio listening to a story. 

In the opposite direction I can 
see the ocean and the sea gulls fly- 
ing above it. The gulls seem to be 
crying as they circle about looking 
for food. When there is not too 
much fog I can see the boats pass. 

When it is raining and the chil- 
dren play indoors, I have time to 
think back. I often wonder what 
became of the older children who 
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Lincoln B. Wadsworth, of The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 


is the guest at dinner in one of the children’s homes at Kodiak, Alaska 
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once lived in the home and who 
used to swing on my ropes. Do they 
ever think of me and of the chil- 
dren’s homes here on the hill? I 
wonder what memories they have! 

The people who care for the chil- 
dren, do you want to know about 
them? They are called missionaries. 
Some years ago I heard some of 
the older children talking as they 
sat on the grass below me. They 
said the missionaries came up here 
to make a home for the children 
who were neglected or who had no 
parents. They said that since Christ 
was willing to give his life for them, 
they wanted to serve him by doing 
what he would do if he were here 
on earth. They said that Christ died 
on a tree for their salvation and 
hat he arose on the third day. 

I wonder who the tree was that 
bore the Christ? It must have been 
a sad yet happy experience to share 
in God’s plan. I wonder how I 
would have felt if I had been that 
ree! Anyway, I can use my life to 
help make these boys and girls 
happy as they swing around me. 
This, too, is a way of serving Christ. 
I am happy to have a part in his 
work. 


Death of Missionary 


Jennie Anderson died on Sunday, 
November 8, after a short stay in 
the hospital. She had suffered from 
cancer for many months, but had 


been able to work until the last few 
weeks. Miss Anderson was born in 
Minnesota, and was baptized in the 
Swedish Baptist Church, Enfield, 
Minn. She was graduated from the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, IIl., in 1935. Miss Ander- 
son’s first appointment was to the 
Mariners Temple in New York 
city. In 1944, she became the first 
hospital visitation missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and served 
at the great General Hospital, of 
Los Angeles, until her death. 


New Appointments 


Janice Sebastian, as girls’ worker 
at the Heath Christian Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Marion Benton, as girls’ worker 
at the Denver Christian Center, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Florence Scott, as girls’ 
worker at the Indian Baptist Mis- 
sion, Stewart, Nev. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Taylor, as 
house parents at the Kodiak Bap- 
tist Mission, Kodiak, Alaska. 


Bernice Cofer 


Bernice Grace Cofer, Christian 
friendliness missionary for Northern 
California, succeeds Isabelle Gates 
as secretary of Christian friendli- 
ness for the Woman’s American 





Susan Wasseli is ready to “take off” in a rapid and exciting swirl around 


the merry-go-round tree, which all the children at Kodiak dearly love 
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Baptist Home Mission Society. Miss 
Cofer, whose home is in Oregon, 
became a Christian friendliness mis- 
sionary in 1944. She received her 
B.A. at Linfield College, McMinn- 
ville, Ore., and her M.A. at the 





Bernice Cofer 


University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during 1951-1952. 
Through experience and training, 
Miss Cofer is fitted for the high task 
to which she has been called. 


Memories 


The candidate waited her turn to 
be baptized. Her mind traveled back 
six years to the time when she had 
been very much alone: “Mother 
died from T.B. and father began to 
drink a lot. Things got awful bad 
for a while. One day neighbors 
found me cold, hungry, and in a 
fever. That was when the school 
teacher wrote the Mission Home, 
in Kodiak, to see if there was a 
place for me. At first I was scared, 
but since then I have seen how 
wonderful it is to be loved and to 
have a good home. I wish I could 
thank all the people who helped 
send the missionaries to take care 
of boys and girls like me. Anyway, 
I can tell God how I feel. I found 
Jesus as my Savior, and I can tell 
the people at the church how I feel 
tonight by doing just what Jesus 
did.”—From a letter from William 
Stone. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Reading with a Purpose 


By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


READING PROGRAM is an 

important part of a church’s 
life. It is an indispensable tool in 
the teaching process. 

Why do people read? 

Some reading is just for sheer 
pleasure. A well-told story always 
has its fascination. The flow of 
words may bring a kaleidoscope of 
pictures; or introduce us to inter- 
esting people; or bring stimulation 
to our emotions. 

A second type of reading affords 
some pleasure, but is called more 
properly “escape literature,” be- 
cause it provides a way out of our 
world of realities. We may read 
these books merely to get away from 
drudgery or boredom or frustration 
in our everyday lives, making no 
honest attempt to find a solution. 
This reading is compensatory: but 
it will not add particularly to our 
lives. It simply enables us to live 
for a few moments in a dream 
world. 

Another reason for reading is to 
broaden our field of information. 
Many people are eager to increase 
their knowledge of the fields in 
which they are interested. 

Another reason for reading, and 
an important one, is that some spe- 
cific information is necessary as a 
guide to some desired action. This, 
of course, is the highest and best use 
we can make of reading. 

It is a general and well-accepted 
axiom that the value of our reading 
will be in proportion to the use we 
can make of it. A problem, then, 
that faces the reading chairman or 
the teacher of a class is how to in- 
duce reading and how to help the 
reader to make good use of his new- 
found information. 

A fully responsible and _partici- 
pating church must have an in- 
formed membership. Truman B. 
Douglass, who makes a strong plea 
for such a church in his book Mis- 
sion to America, published by 
Friendship Press, states: “One of 
the reasons for the difficulty of get- 
ting information about missions into 
the hands of more than a compara- 
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tively small group in the church, de- 
spite the admirable quality of many 
books and pamphlets now available, 
is that most church members have 
no grounds for supposing that this 
information will ever be of any use 
to them. They really have nothing 
to do or to decide in connection 
with the missionary program of 
their church. With most persons the 
feeling of need for information is 
directly proportionate to the feeling 
of responsibility for decision and ac- 
tion.” 

It is apparent, then, that the task 
of those who encourage reading is 
educational as well as promotional, 
and that it must issue in action. 


Inventories Are Being 
Checked! 


While to many organizations Jan- 
uary 1 means the completion of ac- 
tivity for one year and the begin- 
ning of a new year, with increased 
hopes, to American Baptists it of- 
fers, not only an opportunity to re- 
view that which has been accom- 
plished, but time in which to 
maintain—or better still, to accel- 
erate—the activity of the over-all 
program of the church. 

At the January meeting of your 
board of Christian education, will 
the chairman of your committee on 
missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion—who is a member of that 
board—be able to report comple- 
tion of a good proportion of the 
following eight goals described in 
the leaflet “Missionary and Stew- 
ardship Education at a Glance”? 

Goal 1: Church committee on 
missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion. 

Goal 2: Graded church school of 
missions. 

Goal 3: Mission-study courses. 

Goal 4: Missionary and steward- 
ship education in the Sunday 
church school. 

Goal 5: A missionary reading 
program and a Bible Book-of-the- 
Month plan. 


Goal 6: Program meetings on 
missionary and stewardship themes, 
race relations, missionary sermons 
or addresses. 

Goal 7: Missionary education 
projects. 

Goal 8: Representation at assem- 
blies and conferences. 

If the answer to the above ques- 
tion is positive, will your satisfac- 
tion in achievement be stimulated 
by a desire for even greater achieve- 
ment during the four remaining 
months? If the answer is not posi- 
tive, why not accept the challenge 
to make your program in mission- 
ary and stewardship education dur- 
ing the coming four months increas- 
ingly alive, vital, penetrating, and 
far-reaching? 


World Day of Prayer 


The World Day of Prayer is spon- 
sored by the general department of 
United Church Women of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. The theme 
for 1954 is: “That They May Have 
Life.” 

Through the Central Department 
of Publication and Distribution, 
120 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, N. Y., the following materials 
may be purchased: A Basic Packet 
—price, 40 cents—containing one 
each of the following items: Wor- 
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ship Service, 5 cents each; Call to 
Prayer, 30 cents per 100; Children’s 
Service, 5 cents each; $4.00 per 
100; Guide for Leaders, 15 cents 
each; Poster (11 x 17 in.), 10 cents 
each; Report Blank and Offering 
Envelope, free; These Others, Dra- 
matic Interpretation, 10 cents each; 
Large Emblem Seal (2Y2 x 3 in., 
dark blue), 50 for 25 cents. 

Additional items available from 
the above address are: From the 
Rising of the Sun to Its Setting, 36- 
page devotional booklet, 25 cents 
each; Filmstrip World Day of 
Prayer Around the World, 35 mm., 
0 frames, and standard projector, 
$2.00 each; World Day of Prayer 
Uap, 10 cents each; Glossy Prints 
»f Poster, 25 cents each; Suggested 
Newspaper Publicity (3 pages), 
Vats of Poster (4 x 4 in.), 35 cents 
ach; Radio Program Script (8 
nimeographed pages) 30 cents 
ach; Radio Spot Announcement 

2 pages), 10 cents each; Clip Sheet 
for Speakers, 10 cents each; Proj- 
ect Folder, free in moderate quan- 
tty. 

ImMporTANT: Shipping deadline 
for World Day of Prayer materials 
is February 19. Payment is re- 
quested with order. If order is less 
than $2.00, please add 10 cents for 
handling. 


Brotherhood Month 


“ “God . . . has made of one blood 
all nations of men. . . .. The deep 
fact of brotherhood among all men 
places upon the Christian con- 
science the responsibility to make 
brotherhood a reality in the life of 
individuals and the community.” 
—Liston Pope, dean of Yale Di- 
vinity School. 

Churches and individuals will 
find the materials prepared by the 
department of racial and cultural 
relations of the National Council of 





Race Relations Sunday 
February 14, 1954 
Theme: “For... Healing of the Nations” 
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the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., helpful, constructive, and 
inspirational. A literature packet 
containing one each of the follow- 
ing six items may be secured from 
the Department of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. The packet is 
priced at 15 cents each; $12.00 per 
hundred. Payment is requested 
with order. If less than $2.00, add 
10 cents for handling. 


1. Annual Message, prepared by 
Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president, 
The College of the City of New 
York. 

2. General Worship Service, pre- 
pared by William H. McConaghy, 
minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

3. Children’s Program, prepared 
by Mrs. Ronald M. Bowerman, edi- 
tor of Discovery, division of educa- 
tion in the churches, children’s 
work, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, The Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

4. Young People’s Program, pre- 
pared by a committee of The 
United Christian Youth Fellow- 
ship, Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. 

5. Program for Adult Group, 
prepared by Margaret E. Kuhn, as- 
sociate secretary, department of so- 
cial education, The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

6. Information for Speakers on: 
Chinese-Americans, by Peter Y. F. 
Shih, minister, Chinese Christian 
Church of New England, Boston, 
Mass.; Indian-Americans, by Alice 
Maloney, associate secretary of 
town and country church work and 
Indian work, Board of National 
Missions, The Presbyterian Church 
in U.S.A.; Japanese-Americans, by 
Alfred S. Kramer, associate execu- 
tive director, department of racial 
and cultural relations, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A.; and Spanish-speak- 
ing, by Lyle Saunders, department 
of preventive medicine and public 
health, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Items 1 and 6 may be purchased 
individually at 5 cents a copy; or 
in quantity, $4.00 per hundred; 
items 2, 3, 4, and 5 may be pur- 
chased individually at 5 cents a 
copy; or in quantity, $3.00 per 
hundred. 


Bible Book-of-the-Month 
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On November 4, President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower received a collec- 
tion of seventy-eight Bibles and 
New Testaments in as many lan- 
guages, so that a copy will be avail- 
able in the White House for virtu- 
ally every conceivable guest in his 
own tongue. 

The gift from the American 
Bible Society contained volumes 
ranging from Afrikaans to Zulu. 
The presentation was made by 
Daniel Burke, New York attorney, 
who is president of the society, and 
James V. Claypool, one of the so- 
ciety’s secretaries. 

In his expression of appreciation 
to the American Bible Society, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said: “I am go- 
ing to ask the ushers in the White 
House every time we have a foreign 
visitor here over night to put in 
his room the Bible in his own lan- 


guage.” 


President Eisenhower accepts Bibles 
presented by Daniel Burke, presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society 
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DEAR FRIENDS OF THE 
FELLOWSHIP: 


We are looking into the face of a 
new year, and we are reminded of 
a phrase with which the Bible 
opens: “In the beginning, God.” 
What better verse to live by in the 
new year could you find than that? 
Whatever adventures present them- 
selves, whatever decisions confront 
you, whatever disappointments and 
sorrows come your way, try taking 
that verse as a guide and a light. 

How many times have you made 
the resolve at the turn of the year 
to have a period of devotion each 
day, perhaps at the beginning of 
the day? And then, somehow, in 
the hurry of every day life you 
slipped on that resolve. Perhaps it 
would help to have some devotional 
books right at hand as a reminder 
and for convenient use. 

One such book came to hand not 
long ago, and I should like to rec- 
ommend it for young people. It is 
called Pathways to Prayer, and it 
may be had for $1.50 or six copies 
at $1.25 each. Each page offers a 
brief meditation, a Scripture pas- 
sage, and a suggested prayer, which 
is a guide for daily devotional pe- 
riods. The meditations for a whole 
year, written in simple style, touch 
upon great issues and interests in 
the life of the average young per- 
son. 

Older young people will find in- 
spiration and food for thought in 
two books, neither of them new, but 
both breathing the spirit of worship 
which will be most helpful. A Tes- 
tament of Devotion is written by 
that thoughtful Quaker, Thomas 
Kelley. It bears reading a little at 
a time, and again and again. It is 
$1.00. A Diary of Private Prayer 
is a book of prayers for morning 
and evening by John Baillie, of 
Scotland. The price is $1.50. It has 
a blank page for each day on which 
you may write your own prayer, 
thus making the book your prayer 
diary. 

We move into an uncertain year, 
with questions on every hand, and 
insecurity in the very air we breathe. 
Other daily reading often serves to 
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increase our fears. Why not renew 
our confidence each day by turning 
to the security of the ages, the 
power beyond all that man can de- 
vise, the unfailing love that upholds 
the lives we live? Into the begin- 
ning of 1954, let us take God. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Doss & He 


A Week End to Remember 


One hundred and_ twenty-one 
girls, counselors, and guests from 
Bradford, Northumberland, - and 
Tioga Associations, gathered at 
Baptist Camp, Canton, Pa., for a 
week end. 

It was a time of real fun and fel- 
lowship and inspiration for all who 
attended. Plans were laid by the 
counselors and World Service sec- 
retaries of the three associations, 
under the efficient chairmanship of 
Defene Strawbridge, of Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Special guests were Naomi 
Knapp, missionary on furlough 
from Bengal-Orissa; Suddha Mook- 
erji, headmistress of Girls’ School, 
Midnapore; Mrs. Richard Thomas, 
Kennett Square, Penna., Fellowship 
Guild counselor for eastern Penn- 
sylvania; and D. J. Griffith, pastor 





“Heritage Portraits” was one of the 
interesting features of the program 


of the First Baptist Church, Mans- 
field. The girls had plenty of time 
to sit next to their charming; 
friendly guests who left all who 
learned to know them with the 
feeling that these were truly the 
kind of people whom God wants as 
witnesses. 

“Festival of Nations” was the 
theme of one evening’s program, 
with representatives from each 
guild dressing as various nationals, 
using materials for costumes found 
around the camp. 

Another interesting part on the 
program was “Heritage Portraits,” 
with Catherine Creptak posing as 
Ann Judson, Mary Johnson as Alma 
Noble, and Geraldine Case as Sallie 
Peck. This offers suggestions for 
guild chapters anywhere, using the 
pamphlet biographies on each of 
these women as resource material. 
Biographies are 50 cents each. 


B. Y. F. Spotlight 


Here is the leaflet giving infor- 
mation every Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship will want to have on the two 
mission fields selected for empha- 
sis this year— Christian Center 
Among Indians at Anadarko, Okla., 
and the Central Philippine Univer- 
sity, Iloilo, Philippines. The leaflet 
has been prepared for the B. Y. F. 
by the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. Order from your state 
convention office. 

Young people who are getting 
acquainted with the B.Y.F. special- 
interest mission fields will find the 
following helps very attractive and 
helpful to use for special evenings, 
panels, broadcasts programs, bul- 
letin boards. 


Visual Aids Material 


Philippines for Christ Posters, a 
pictorial display of ten posters on 
our work in the Philippines. Order 
from the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 20 cents a set. 

Harvest in the Philippines. A 35 
mm. filmstrip with text showing 
Baptist work, effect of the war, re- 
building Central Philippine Uni- 
versity, growth of Christianity with 
youth. Sale $3.00. 
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The Rivers Still Flow is a color 
movie with sound, a story of an 
Indian boy in Oklahoma, and his 
opportunity and challenge at Ba- 
cone College. Rental $9.00. 

The Great Spirit on the Plains. 
Sound motion picture about our 
work in southwestern Oklahoma. 
Rental $4.00. 

Order from the nearest Baptist 
library of Visual Aids, 152 Mad- 
con Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 19 

LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 2107 
\Voolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 








HOME AND FOREIGN MISSION FIELDS FOR 8.Y.F EmPHASIS 


Teo minssoe fields of enasen! ime 
Amercan Hmptret young people beve bees 
pat ender the spotlight by the Netions! 
Council of the Haption Youth Feilewehip. 


They are the wow Christion Center for 
Amencas Indians ot Anaderto, (hiahome, 
and the foce! point of youth work in « lerge 
wee, Contr! Philippine 
Univereay, Noite, on the Inland of Meney 


No drive for money in behalf of these two 
coasere of minerenary work se expected by 
the IE, the Notions! Council hee emphe 
wired 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN CENTER, AMADAREO 


Emphasis om the wort for induese ond the 
mieaion ia the Philippunes ve bor the perpase 
of heipng Ueptiat young people to leare 
more shoot ow world minsion work. Theor 
two mission elds are “windows” through 
which young prople cas see the vast world 
missron progam of thew desomestion 


Young people sm Heptiet cherhes suppor 
the work that covers the entive world when 
they give to mesme through the regular 
offerings ss thew cherches aed when they 
take part in the Sharing Pies of the BYF, 
youths’ par @ the Every Member Con vecs 
ta these owe cherches 


YOUNG MEN OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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Charles Ocbers, missionary in charge of These Baptist yeuth loaders in the Phitip- 
Chvtetion Center for tndions, Anederke, pines were chosen te find © permanent 
youth comp far the mission work 








Ob boheme, with Indien peung people 





Literature 


Operation Philippines. A new 
booklet telling the story of our 
varied program in the Philippines 
including work for young people. 
Free. 

4-H Clubs in the Philippines. 
Mimeographed material on_ this 
phase of the agricultural program. 
Free. 

Order above literature from the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. These are free on 
order. 

Pen Sketches of missionaries are 
available from the missionary so- 
cieties. 3 cents each. 

Transplanted Americans. A leaf- 
let giving information on Baptist 
Indian work. Free. Order from 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 164 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Visiting the Pearl of the Orient. 
A dramatization in mimeographed 
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form, using any number of charac- 
ters. Portrays life in the Philippines. 
15 cents. Order from Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Featuring Foreign 
Students 


The Bertie Cole Bays and the 
Pearl Smith Guild chapters are two 
Fellowship Guild groups who re- 
peatedly make the headlines in the 
newspapers of Parsons, Kans. Two 
of their joint annual events are the 
installation of new officers in April 
and the welcoming of the new mem- 
bers in September. Other churches 
of the city also commend the guild 
activities of the Baptist churches. 

Another event sponsored by the 
guilds last year, which may offer 
some suggestions to others, was 
World Vespers. The special guests 
and speakers were students from 
foreign lands attending Ottawa 
University. They are pictured here 
from left to right: Rosita Remon, 
Cuba; Mrs. Pearl Smith, counselor; 
Oase Eriksen, Denmark; Florence 
Baker, sponsor; Mrs. Ruth Joseph, 
sponsor; Jitsuko Tanaka, Japan. 

A similar service was held this 
year with an offering of $54 given 
in the service. One of the leaders 
writes: “World Vespers is becom- 
ing a strong influence for missions 


and are attended by the members 
of our church and community.” 


Honorable Mention 


No doubt there are a good many 
Fellowship guild chapters whose 
enthusiasm and service could claim 
honorable mention, but here is 
one in a rural area at the Beech 
Grove Baptist Church, West Vir- 
ginia. A few of the activities of 
these fifteen girls will give some idea 
of what fun it is to be a guild girl. 

They meet in the homes of shut- 
ins often for a service, taking gifts 
of food and other things to bring 
a bit of cheer. 

Recently they sent nine boxes to 
home and foreign-mission fields, 
bringing their gifts to the church 
where a candlelight dedication ser- 
vice was held before the boxés were 
mailed. 

Another service project has been 
the drive for good used clothing, 
light-weight articles going to 
Mather School for the sales house, 
and heavier clothing to colder cli- 
mates. 

They are busy learning with the 
doing, too. Some of the grand old 
hymns of the church are being 
learned and used in their meetings, 
and they have not omitted the Bible 
and missionary reading program. 
These girls live in a rural setting, 
but are active citizens of the world! 





Rosita Remon, Cuba; Mrs. Pearl Smith, counselor; Oase Eriksen, Den- 
mark; Florence Baker and Mrs. Ruth Joseph, sponsors; Jitsuko Tanaka, 


Japan 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION for (hcldren 





Dear Boys AND GIRLs: 


Here we come with another op- 
portunity for you to give gener- 
ously to help other boys and girls. 

You will receive from your teach- 
ers in the primary and junior de- 
partments a picture-story folder, 
America for Christ. 

On the front you will see homes 
across the United States and you 
will read the question “Where Is 
the Church?” In many cities and 
country areas we have churches, 
but there are many new commun- 
ities where there is no church. Boys 
and girls in such communities want 
to go to Sunday school and to 
church just as you do. 

The story in the folder is true. 
The children were really the ones 
who helped the mothers and fathers 
get busy and find a church. First 
the church was in a town hall, then 


a large home, and today, a remod- 
eled barn. Already the plans are 
made for a beautiful church. Your 
gifts to the America for Christ of- 
fering will help other boys and girls 
have the same opportunity you 
have to know and love Jesus Christ. 

Cordially, 

FLORENCE STANSBURY 


A Novel Idea 


One teacher in a junior depart- 
ment told me that her juniors were 
planning to make a large envelope 
about 16” x 12”. On the front the 
children would print—Our Girts 
TO AMERICA FOR Curist. All 
during the month of February, this 
large envelope would be on the 
bulletin board. A caption over the 
top will say: Herp Us Fitt THE 
ENVELOPE. 

On February 28, when the chil- 
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)_AMERICA FOR CHRIST 


Where 1 The Church? 
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dren’s offering is received, they will 
put their individual envelopes into 
the big one. This large envelope will 
be presented by juniors and dedi- 
cated in the morning worship ser- 
vice of the church. This idea is 
yours for using. What ideas do you 
have? 


Help of Teachers! 


Are you a teacher in the primary 
or junior department of your Sun- 
day church school? If you are you 
will be looking forward to using the 
home-mission offering material 
during February. This picture-story 
folder for boys and girls has in it a 
true story of a community that had 
no church. Families with boys and 
girls wanted a church, and so, 
through the cooperative effort of 
boys and girls, mothers and fathers, 
a church was established. First a 
town hall served as church, then a 
large home, next a remodeled barn. 
Today this eager, active group of 
consecrated Christians are making 
plans for a new church. Plan what 
you and your boys and girls can 
help make come true by your giving 
to the America for Christ offering. 

Here are some additional story 
and picture resources that will help 
to make the project vital and com- 
pelling for the children in your 
church school: 

Missions, October, 1953, has a 
wealth of story and picture material. 
Read the following stories for your 
own background: “American Bap- 
tists Must Build!” page 18; “They 
Could Not Wait,” page 19; 
“New Faces—New Places—New 
Churches!” pages 20-21; “Atomic 
Energy and Church Extension,” 
pages 22-23; “This Is My Church!” 
page 25; “Log of the New Ship,” 
pages 26-27; “Building Belmont,” 
page 29; “A Floating Bridge Did 
It,” page 31; “New Frontiers for 
Oil—and Faith,” page 32; “Time 
and Kansas Baptists,” page 33. 

Crusader, November, 1953, has 
full-page spreads of pictures that 
tell the story of community after 
community that has no church, and 
what eager dedicated Christians did 
about it, and how we American 
Baptists can help. You will want to 
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use this material on your bulletin 
boards during February, while you 
are thinking about the friends who 
need our financial help to build a 
church. See especially “Churches 
for New Frontiers,’ page 3; “A 
Town Is Born,” pages 4—5. 


Love Builds a Church 


‘And said unto them, It is writ- 
ter, My house shall be called the 
house of prayer.” Matt. 21: 13. 

‘I don’t believe you will find a 
home above the Tipple where you 
can hold a neighborhood Bible 
story hour. I don’t know of a Chris- 
tian up there,” said Mrs. Fredrick, 
wlio had been coming Sunday 
mornings and week nights from the 
city church of Charleston to teach 
boys and girls of the mining camp 
of Rensford. 

[he missionary who works in the 
rural and unchurched communi- 
ties, had been invited to Rensford 
to visit these twenty-eight homes 
above the Tipple to tell stories to 
the children for an hour each Sat- 
urday; to sing about Jesus, who 
loves all the children of the world; 
to make pictures that would be nice 
to take home and tell about; to 
learn Bible verses; and to have a 
happy time with other children in 
a neighbor’s home. 

All this sounded wonderful, but 
who would teach those thirty-five 
children who were not coming to 
Sunday school in the little cottage 
owned by the coal company, and in 
whose home above the Tipple 
could a Bible story hour be held? 

Rensford was not like other 
places where there had always been 
a church. When Mrs. McCulty, 
from Calvary Baptist Church, 
Charleston, helped with a Christ- 
mas program in the school house 
at Rensford two years ago, she saw 
that these children and their par- 
ents needed to know about Jesus, 
too. It did not matter if they did 
not have much money, or have such 
fine homes to live in, or if their fa- 
thers had to get black from work- 
ing in the coal mines. 

Another missionary, who works 
in the little churches and big 
churches, too, said to Mrs. McCulty, 
“Do you know of anyone from your 
church who would go and help 
these people have Sunday school?” 

“My husband might go,” replied 
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Mrs. McCulty. And he did because 
he loved the people that Jesus cares 
about and wanted to help them 
hear about Him each Sunday mor- 
ning like the city people. 

Mrs. McCulty felt sorry for them, 
too, but certainly she wasn’t sup- 
posed to go all the time, she 
thought. Of course, her son Jack 
must have the very best of teaching 
at the city church and those chil- 
dren just ran around, while Sunday 
school was going on. 

After she had gone another time 
and led the opening worship, little 
Drema (speaker for the group), 
said, ““Won’t you teach us all the 
time?” 

“Where is your teacher and 
where are your teaching materials?” 
questioned Mrs. McCulty. 

“We don’t have a_ teacher,” 
another child replied. A small Bi- 
ble card was their only teaching 
material. 

“Well, I have my work at the 
city church,” answered Mrs. Mc- 
Culty, “but Ill come back.” 

Going home with her husband 
that day, Mrs. McCulty said, “I’m 
going to give up my work at Cal- 
vary and come up here. I know 
this is what I should do.” She was 
sure this pleased Jesus. 

She not only went each Sunday 
to teach the boys and girls, while 
her husband taught the young 
people, but helped the pastor of the 
city church and the boys and girls 
to see that more help was needed. 
Rensford is now a mission church, 
with the city church giving money, 
workers, and teaching material to 
make it a place to feel close to the 
Heavenly Father by learning more 
about his Son, Jesus. 

When the mothers and fathers, 
boys and girls of the city church put 
their nickels, and dimes, and dol- 
lars, in the offering plate December 
4, they were happy to know that it 
would help the boys and girls at 
Rensford have a church. 

“Did you ever go to Sunday 
school in a house that was built to 
live in?” That is where the Rens- 
ford children started going last fall 
with their parents. There were sev- 
enty-four that first day, with no 
chairs or song books. The next Sun- 
day, Mrs. McCulty prayed, “Thank 
you, Lord, for the chairs and the 
song books.” 


One of the wails was taken away, 


so that all who attend, worship the 
Heavenly Father together before 
going to the nursery, kindergarten, 
primary, and junior rooms, which 
were used to eat, sleep, and to live 
in, before it became a church. The 
children come the first hour on 
Sunday morning and their parents 
come the second hour, so there will 
be room for all. 

The children below the Tipple 
are coming to Sunday school and 
are different, but what about the 
children above the Tipple? Does 
not Jesus want them to be happy, 
to love rather than to hate, to be 
kind, and to have Christian homes? 
A few of the people of Rensford 
are beginning to see that he does, 
and the willing to help make this 
possible. One earnest Christian 
said, “We have to do something 
ourselves!” 

Already two homes above the 
Tipple have been opened for Bible 
story hours! It takes love to build 
a church! 


KATHLEEN STANARD 


Growing in Stewardship 


First one asks, ““What is complete 
Christian stewardship?” The an- 
swer comes, “A life completely 
motivated by the purposes of Jesus 
—to love God with all one’s heart, 
and soul, and mind, and one’s 
neighbor as one’s self.” 

Interested, the inquirer con- 
tinues, ““How does one achieve this 
ultimate goal in Christian experi- 
ence?” Again the answer comes, 
“After many progressive experi- 
ences in Christian learning and 
living complete Christian steward- 
ship comes when abilities, capacities 
and possessions all merge in un- 
selfish service toward others. 

Children—still on the receiving 
end of so many things—may grow 
steadily through their experiences 
in Sunday school and at home. 
Such nurture is guided best by par- 
ents and teachers fully dedicated 
to purposes of God expressed in the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

For guiding principles in helping 
boys and girls to grow in Christian 
stewardship, see the leaflet “Stew- 
ardship Education and Boys and 
Girls,” prepared by the department 
of missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Are Women People? 
By MABELLE RAE LeGRAND 


RECENT TRAVELER in 

Africa heard a brief alterca- 
tion between a boatman and an Af- 
rican woman. She had dared to pro- 
test his treatment, and with gestic- 
ulations and a loud voice he turned 
to those gathered about and 
shouted, “Look who’s talking like 
people.” In many lands, if you lis- 
ten carefully, you may hear a rum- 
ble of voices that is beginning to 
swell into a chorus, because today 
women are beginning to believe 
that they are almost people, even 
in the United States. 

Many have said that women 
were most important in the last 
election in the United States—so 
important as women that now one 
of the major parties has decided to 
“integrate” the work and interest 
of the woman’s committee into the 
national committee of the party. 
That means, without doubt, that it 
will again be difficult for the voices 
of concerned women to be heard in 
the historical smoked-filled policy- 
planning parlors. This will be a 
real setback, because, for a time, 
women were almost people in pol- 
itics. 

You will remember that in the 
last election campaign both major 
parties almost had a woman nomi- 
nated for vice-president, but, at the 
last, it seemed to the powers that be 
that this was not exactly the right 
time for such a departure from po- 
litical tradition. Later in the cam- 
paign, women were almost allowed 
to make major political radio 
speeches—they were permitted to 
introduce the speakers. All this has 
a real bearing on the position of 
women in our society, and is re- 
flected even in the life of the 
churches of the country. 

In the sixth national assembly of 
the general department of United 
Church Women of the National 
Council of Churches, held in At- 
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lantic City, in October, a report 
was made from a study regarding 
the “status of women” in the 
churches of the United States. No 
part of the program elicited more 
interest. Reporters lined the press 
table for this story and discussion. 
It was really news! 

A year ago, by vote of the board 
of managers of the United Church 
Women, a request went to each 
president of women in the denomi- 
nations within the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, to make a careful 
study of the position and privileges 
of women in her own denomina- 
tion. It was suggested that the study 
be made in eaeh denomination by 
two prominent denominational wo- 
men, two theological leaders, and 
two administrators. Replies were 
received from sixteen denomina- 
tions, which enroll about half of the 
Protestants of the United States. 

For American Baptists, the study 
was made by Mrs. Maurice Hodge, 
Mrs. Frank Wiggington, Dorothy 
Stevens, Marguerite Hazzard, Vio- 
let Rudd, Reuben E. Nelson, Lynn 
Leavenworth, Carl Morgan, W. E. 
Saunders, and Milton Froyd. 

Here is the report for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention as it ap- 
peared in the story compiled for the 
United Church Women’s commit- 
tee, which consisted of nine women 
and three men, a theologian, a de- 
nominational executive, and a pas- 
tor: “Three women have served as 
presidents of the convention, and 
the second vice-president must be a 
woman. Women serve on most, but 
not all, policy-making boards and 
committees; so the committee on 
lay worker’s pensions, for example, 
has no women members, and the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board has one woman ‘special rep- 
resentative’. (This special represen- 
tative is no longer a member of the 
staff.) Thirty-six women and 178 





men serve on the committees of the 
convention. Women are ordained 
and there are thirty-three women 
pastors.” 

The follow-up of the study of 
United Church Women was voted 
by the assembly as follows: 

“Copies of the report and the in- 
terpretations were to be sent to the 
general board of the National 
Council of Churches; through the 
National Council to the denomina- 
tions of the National Council, and 
to the women’s organizations of the 
general department of United 
Church Women. 

“A special committee for the 
coming biennium is to be set up by 
the general department of the 
United Church Women, composed 
of both men and women ‘to study 
the meaning of this material for the 
life of the church as a whole, and 
to suggest action wherever this may 
lead to fruitful change in the pres- 
ent situation.’ 

“A request will be forwarded to 
the research department of the Na- 
tional Council, that records be kept 
as to the status and service of wo- 
men in the churches; and that this 
research department transmit ma- 
terials from the commission on the 
life and work of women in the 
church, of the World Council of 
Churches, ‘to such committees and 
organizations in the United States 
as may profit by them.’ ” 

In the words of one of the editors 
of The Christian Century, you will 
find a summary of the importance 
of United Church Women: 
“United Church Women, which 
represents a constituency of 10 mil- 
lion Protestant and Orthodox wo- 
men, will continue to serve an im- 
portant function until that day, 
admittedly unforeseeable at present. 
when women’s services are fully in- 
tegrated into the life of the Ameri- 
can churches at all levels. Doubt- 
less its greatest contribution has 
been to make ecumenism a fact 
among local churchwomen.” 

A study of the United Nations 
itself reveals the fact that, althoug! 
the president of the General Assem- 
bly is the charming and capabl 
Mrs. Pandit of India, there are few 
women in the top spots of the dele 
gations of any country. Perhaps 
even the United States of Americ: 
may one day recognize that traine«| 
and capable women are also peopl. 
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The OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
Conducted by ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


152 Madison Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 





A Musical Ending 


E BEGAN the year with “a 

new song.” A new version of 
he Doxology is suggested for its 
lose in the program presented at 
he annual meeting of the Woman’s 
8aptist Mission Society of Connec- 
ticut. A letter from Ruth G. Wight- 
nan, Springdale, Conn., gives es- 
ential details: 

“First we made a staff about 
leven feet long by four and one- 
half feet high. Unable to purchase 
aper wide enough, we used three 
vidths of heavy, glazed shelf paper, 
eighteen inches wide, held together 
by black mystic tape, with three 
idditional strips of tape providing 
the other three lines of the staff. 
Che G-clef sign was painted on 
with India ink. Mystic tape was 
also used for the stems of the notes, 
which were later to be supplied by 
those reporting. The name of each 
‘person of note’ participating was 
lightly written on the line or space 
where her note was later to be at- 
tached. 

“Black ‘notes,’ about eight inches 
high, were cut from silhouette pa- 
per, which is white on the reverse 
side. On this white side each par- 
ticipant wrote her report, thus en- 
abling her to hold the large black 
note toward the audience while she 
read her report from the side to- 
ward herself. As each one finished 
her report, she fastened her note to 
the designated place on the staff 
(with scotch tape), linking her 
musical emblem to her office in the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
with a final appropriate sentence.” 

The officers, in the order in 
which they reported, follow: 

Recorpinc Secretary: F is for 
facts and features recorded this 
year. 

CorRESPONDING SECRETARY: My 
F is for fellowship and friendliness 
fostered through correspondence. 

TREASURER: My F is for figures 
and funds. 
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SprrRIruAL Lire CHAIRMAN: I 
place a B for the Bible, the basis of 
our faith. 

READING CHAIRMAN: I, 
have a B, but mine is for books. 

LITERATURE CHAIRMAN: My F 
is for familiarity with various 
branches of the work, acquired 
through our literature. 

Missionary EpucaTIon: A is 
for acquaintance and activity— ac- 
quaintance with our fields through 
education, acquaintance that re- 
sults in activity. 

MIssIONARY EDUCATION FOR 
CuILprREN: My F is for future— 
our work with the children is the 
promise of the future. 

Waite Cross: G is for gifts and 
the gospel—our White Cross gifts 
that help carry the gospel. 

Wor.p Service: E is for every- 
where—world service knows no 
boundaries. 

CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS AND 
CurisTIAN CITIZENSHIP: F is for 
friendliness—Christian friendliness. 
F is also for freedom—freedom 
founded on Christian citizenship. 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women: This B is for our business 
women. 

VicE-PRESIDENT OF MISSIONS: 
C is for the call of Christ to carry 
the gospel to all creatures. 

Love Girt: D is for devotion 
and dollars—the devotion of our 
women which has brought our Love 
Gift to a total of $————. 

The staff, now completed, showed 
the first phrase of the Doxology. 
After the last note was in place, of- 
ficers and audience joined in sing- 
ing the Doxology, as follows: 


too, 


Praise God for blessings noted here, 
For all the achievements of the year. 


Now would we dedicate anew 

Our talents, time, and treasure, too. 
For a diagram of the “staff” as 

it first appeared to the audience, 

with a key for the placing of the 

“notes,” and one of the finished 


posters send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to the Conductor, 
at the address at the top of this 


page. 
For This Cause—Sing ... 
EVERAL old and well-loved 


hymns gained new meaning 
and new values in the communion 
service held at the Michigan house 
party. The devotional message, 
based on the program themes of 
the W.W.G. and women’s groups, 
voiced “a mighty challenge worthy 
of the day in which we live.” Fol- 
lowing excerpts are from the pro- 
gram folder: 

“*For this cause.’ These words 
are the beginning of Jesus’ reply to 
Pilate. . . . ‘Sing unto the Lord a 
New Song’ is a challenge from the 
Psalmist for us to bear witness unto 
the Truth. Therefore, may we re- 
peat them in this manner: ‘For this 
cause—sing unto the Lord a new 
song.’ 

“We do not need a new cause— 
but we do need a new song. . . . Not 
necessarily new words—not even a 
new tune—but a song sung in a 
new spirit of deepening experience 
and love. ... 

“In preparation for participation 
in the communion service we are 
going to sing and hum some of the 
old songs. But on account of the 
fact that we have a great cause— 
that of witnessing to the truth—and 
also because daily we are renewed, 
the melody and harmony in our 
hearts will indeed be a _ new 
song... .” 

Sing unto the Lord a New Song 
—‘‘O Could I Speak the Matchless 
Worth” (all singing) 

Pray unto the Lord a New Prayer 
—‘‘More Holiness Give Me” (all 
humming ) 

Render unto the Lord a New 
Service—Ready” (solo) 

Bring unto the Lord a New 
Friend—‘I Love to Tell the Story” 
(all humming) 

Have in the Lord a New Trust 
—‘Simply Trusting Every Day” 
(all singing) 

Recewe from the Lord a New 
Ex perience—‘Spirit of God, De- 
cend upon My Heart” (solo) 

The communion service was fol- 
lowed by a hymn. “O Master, Let 
Me Walk with Thee,” and the 
benediction. 
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News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 





European Baptists Go to Rome 


The Council of the European Baptist Federation Considered 
Plans for Advance on the Continent and for the Estab- 
lishment of a Cooperative Missionary Organization 


By EDWIN A. BELL 


The great problem which be- 
devils Europe is its division and 
disunity. What to do about it is the 
sixty-four-dollar question. Baptists 
in Europe find the answer, from 
their standpoint, a very simple one. 
Get together, know and understand 
each other, recognize the common 
ties (and for Baptists they are 
many) which bind us together, and 
find ways in which we can work 
together. 


European Baptist Federation 


This, in essence, is the meaning of 
the European Baptist Federation, 
which was born following the Bap- 
tist World Alliance congress in 
Copenhagen in 1947. The federa- 
tion is a fellowship organization to 
which all Baptists may, and through 
their unions do, belong. General 
meetings of the federation take the 
form of a congress, gathering Bap- 
tists at periodic intervals, usually 
between sessions of the Baptist 
World Alliance. Such a meeting oc- 
curred in Copenhagen in 1952, with 
1,000 Baptists from all parts of 
Europe in attendance. 

The council of the federation 
meets annually. This body is com- 
posed of one representative from 
each of the European Baptist 
Unions, including Great Britain; 
members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Baptist World Alliance 
residing in Europe; and represen- 
tatives of mission boards, such as 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, and the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, which share in the 
Baptist work in Europe. 


‘ide Representation 


This meeting in Rome was sig- 
nificant for several reasons: 

First, the wide representation of 
European Baptists who gathered 
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there. Representatives came from 
Finland on the north, Spain on the 
south, and in between from Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Austria, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and Great 
Britain. The words of the Italian 
delegate who spoke at the meeting 
in Copenhagen in 1952 were re- 
called: “If we have one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism, then surely 
we are one people.” 

Second, the evident conviction 
that the unity of Europe must have 
a spiritual foundation if it is ever to 
be achieved in lasting fashion, and 
the deep interest which European 
Baptists manifestly have in each 
other’s progress and problems. The 
delegates present listened with keen 
interest to the reports of success 
and failure presented from each 
section of Europe. They were 
greatly encouraged by the reports of 
recovery and progress in Germany, 
with the construction of many new 


Baptist chapels for refugee groups, 
and the reconstruction of destroyed 
churches, together with the very 
fruitful evangelistic work done by 
the German Baptists. Encouraging 
reports came from France, where 
Baptists have opened new fields of 
service in Metz and plan to answer 
the requests of groups of evangel- 
ical outlook in other major cities. 
French Baptists are being asked to 
send pastors and workers to Bel- 
gium for the beginning of congre- 
gations and churches. 


Religious Liberty 


The questions of religious liberty 
in countries such as Italy and Spain 
were of deep interest. For the first 
time since the close of the war, the 
Baptists of Yugoslavia were repre- 
sented in an ail-Baptist gathering. 
The tragedy of the long prison sen- 
tences given to four of our Baptist 
leaders in Czechoslovakia caused 
much concern. Earnest prayer in be- 
half of these unfortunate brethren 
was accompanied by serious dis- 
cussion of ways and means by which 
some assistance might be given 
to them. 

Third, the transcendent charac- 
ter of this Baptist gathering. Nine 
distinctively different tongues were 
represented in the conference, 
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Left to right: Jakob Meister, president of the German Baptist Union; 
Henri Vincent, president of the French Baptist Federation; Johannes 
Luckey, director of the Baptist Theological Seminary in Germany 
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counting the three Scandinavian 
languages as one. The delegates 
found a way to understand each 
other despite this variety in lan- 
suage and national background. 
English was the basic language of 
the meetings. The transcendent 
character of the group was evi- 
denced by the attitudes toward each 
nther of delegates from countries 
torn with bitter animosities. These 
representatives made it a point of 
special mention publicly to declare 
ind demonstrate their oneness in 
Christ despite the things which set 
heir countries and peoples against 
‘ach other. 


Missionary Outreach 


Fourth, the projection of a co- 
yperative foreign-mission program. 
Che Baptists of Sweden, Norway, 
und Denmark have foreign-mission 
boards, with flourishing work in the 
Congo. The Swedes have work also 
in India and Japan. The French 
have three missionary couples in the 
French Cameroons, under the aus- 
pices of the Paris Missionary Society 
—an interdenominational body. 
German Baptists have a number of 
capable candidates for medical and 
evangelistic work, but no field of 
service open to them up to the pres- 
ent time. Other groups, such as 
those in Finland, Switzerland, and 
Holland, have deep missionary in- 
terests, but are too small in number 
and strength to sustain separate 
programs. 

To open opportunity for German 
Baptists to have an outlet for their 
missionary interests, and to make 
possible the expression of an interest 
on the part of the smaller Baptist 
bodies, initial steps were taken to 
establish a cooperative missionary 
organization on an international 
basis. Baptists of France and Ger- 
many are the leaders in this venture, 
with the French Cameroons as the 
first field. Already there are 15,000 
Baptists in that land. 

The next meeting will take place 
in the summer of 1954, probably in 
Salzburg, Austria, with the newly 
formed Baptist Union of Austria 
as host. 

Officers of the council are Henry 
Cook, of London, president; Bred- 
ahl Petersen, of Copenhagen, past 
president; Manfred Ronchi, of 
Italy, vice-president; W. O. Lewis, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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‘Sense of Urgency’ 
At Mission Parley 


At Annual Mission Conference 
at Balasore, Missionaries Face 
Problems with New Faith 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


There was a sense of urgency in 
the sessions of 116th annual confer- 
ence of the American Baptist Ben- 
gal-Orissa Mission, at Balasore, 
October 4-6. Even the social eve- 
ning was canceled. In considering 
the theme “This Is the Day,” all 
who were present seemed to realize 
that we would not have another 116 
years in which to evangelize this 
field. It was for us to act now. 

Present were all twenty-two of 
the missionaries, and two foreign 
secretaries from our Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies—John E. Skoglund 
and Hazel Shank, and Mrs. H. G. 
Colwell, former president of the 
American Baptist Convention. 


A Difficult Field 


This conference served to empha- 
size what we already knew—that 
this is a difficult field. Of an esti- 
mated 21,500 villages in our area, 
we have touched only 300 with the 
Christian message. 

Add to this the crushing poverty 
of the people, the illiteracy, the toll 
of oriental diseases, the mass unem- 
ployment, the disintegration of vil- 
age life under the impact of indus- 
try, and the propaganda appeals of 
ardent political and _ religious 
groups, and you will have a picture 
of human suffering and confusion 
which should deeply move the 
hearts of Christians everywhere. 

In addition, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to do missionary 
work in India. Missionaries from 
the United States find it hard to get 
visas, and there is a possibility that 
restrictions may be placed on funds 
from abroad for mission work. 
Moreover, the Government of India 
frowns on missionaries engaged in 
the work of evangelism. 


Attacking the Problem 


In view of these many obstacles, 
it was the consensus of the confer- 
ence that either our church mem- 
bership must be increased or our 





institutions must be reduced. Mis- 
sionaries and nationals were urged 
to work to win more converts and to 
develop lay leadership. 

Emphases for the immediate fu- 
ture, the conference decided, are to 
be upon Bible study, adult literacy, 
and the training of leaders. 

In education it was proposed that 
two coeducational schools be estab- 
lished, one in each end of the field. 
This move would mean a concen- 
tration of our educational resources 
and a strengthening of our staff. 
With fewer schools to run, we could 
put more emphasis on our main 
purpose—the training of leadership 
in the churches. 


Uninhibited Discussion 


In the joint meetings with the 
Christian Service Society, there was 
uninhibited discussion of our work. 
Indian members spoke as freely as 
their missionary colleagues. There 
was a general agreement on the 
following points: 

(1) The churches need to be 
awakened to their responsibilities 
and opportunities. 

(2) Pastors’ salaries are inade- 
quate and are a deterrent to the 
recruiting of a trained ministry. 

(3) Missionaries are wanted on 
the field and should continue their 
activities, but more provision should 
be made for nationals to share in 
the responsibilities of the work. 

(4) The poverty of the field 
makes self-support of our institu- 
tions a remote possibility. The aver- 
age annual income per capita is 
between U.S. $10 and $15. 

(5) The Christian faith in Ben- 
gal-Orissa will not be uprooted. 
Though Christians are few in num- 
ber, they are firm in their witness. 


Medical Work 


New to the Bengal-Orissa field 
is the appointment of a doctor and 
a nurse for rural health work. They 
will seek to establish public health 
centers and will specialize in pre- 
ventive medicine. Connected with 
the medical program will be evan- 
gelists who will see that the poor 
have the gospel preached unto 
them. 

We have many problems, as this 
conference clearly revealed, but we 
are not defeated. We are going for- 
ward in faith. 
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“@arillonic Bells” 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “*Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrument is a 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells’ require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
172 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells’ is a@ trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, inc. 








GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Steles 
Embroideries - Vestments 


Sete . Alter Brass Goods 
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N. A. Women’s Union 


Has First Assembly 


Eight Hundred Delegates Rep- 
resent Five Denominational 
Groups at Columbus, Ohio 


By IRENE A. JONES 


From the North, the South, the 
East, and the West they came— 
eight hundred Baptist women, to 
the First Baptist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. They came from five 
groups of Baptists on the North 
American continent: Canadian, 
Southern, National, National In- 
corporated, and American Baptist. 

Under the guidance of its chair- 
man, Mrs. George R. Martin, the 
women’s committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance has sponsored the 
organization of several women’s 
groups: European Baptist Wom- 
en’s Union (1948), North Ameri- 
can Women’s Union (1951), and 
area Congresses of Baptist Women 
in South America (1953). This 
meeting, November 2—4, 1953, was 
the First Assembly of the North 
American Women’s Union of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

Mrs. Edgar Bates, chairman, 
presided with efficiency and charm. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Rosa 
Page Welch, the women sang as 
one choir. Under the influence of 
leaders such as Raymond L. Bailey, 
host pastor, Arnold T. Ohrn, exec- 
utive secretary of the Baptist World 
alliance, Nannie H. Burroughs, 
honored leader of the National 
Baptist Convention, Inc., Theodore 
Adams, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va., the rep- 
resentatives were led to a deepened 
Christian fellowship. 

The purpose of the North Amer- 
ican Women’s Union, as stated in 
its constitution, is to provide infor- 
mation concerning the Baptist 
World Alliance, to promote closer 
relationships between Baptist 
women of this continent and those 
in other parts of the world, and to 
suggest opportunities for broaden- 
ing avenues open to women for 
service to the B.W.A. 

American Baptists were widely 
represented. Mrs. F. C. Wigginton, 
Mrs. M. B. Hodge, and Mary Beth 
Fulton took part on the program. 
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Burma Baptists Get 
More Responsibility 


Nationals to Do Much of Admin- 
istrative Work Formerly Done 
by Missionary Personnel 


By RICHARD CUMMINGS 


During the week of October 18— 
25. the executive committee of the 
Burma Baptist Convention, in col- 
laboration with Foreign Mission 
Secretaries John E. Skoglund and 
Hazel Shank, hammered out 
amendments to the convention 
constitution which place responsi- 
bilities on Christian nationals that 
formerly were borne by missionaries. 

Chis development crowned the 
week-long eighty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the convention in Maymyo. 
In attendance at this epoch-making 
gathering were more than two thou- 
sand persons, from seven different 
racial groups. 


Action Interpreted 


[he Maymyo convention, there- 
fore, marks what might be termed 
the birthday of the Burma Baptist 
Convention—not so much of inde- 
pendence as of responsibility. 

Formerly, the missionary group 
drew up the budget for work in 
Burma, determining how much 
money should be allocated to edu- 
cation, youth work, evangelism, 
publications, and the like. Now 
these decisions will be left to the 
convention officials. Missionaries 
are partners in the convention’s 
work, having one vote each, just as 
each attending member of a coop- 
erating church has only one vote. 

Mission Secretary Erville Sow- 
ards now becomes associate secre- 
tary of the convention. 

It is the purpose of our two 
Foreign Mission Societies to transfer 
responsibility for all mission work 
in Burma to the Burma Baptists just 
as fast as national leadership can 
rise to take it. 


Long-Range Policy 


All this is in complete harmony 
with a long-range policy of Amer- 
ican Baptists. For a hundred years 
we have said: “Our goal in mission- 
ary work is to preach the Good 
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For Personal and Group Devotions 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 
E. Stanley Jones 


Here is nourishing food for a full year of spiritual 
growth—364 page-a-day devotional readings. Each closely 
packed page shows how to use God’s help in growing 
spiritually and in attaining health in body and mind. 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY may be read a page a day 
for private devotions, used as a basis for weekly dis- 
cussion groups, or read straight through like any other 


book. 384 Paces. Pocket Size. 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
E. STANLEY JONES. Over 750,000 


copies of this famous companion volume 
to Growing Spiritually have been sold 
and millions of people have been helped 
by its truly dynamic inspirational and de- 
votional readings. 384 Paces. Pocket 
Size. $1.50 


BE STILL AND KNOW 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 86 devo- 


tional readings—each using an original 
poem—for public and private worship. 

“Deserves to be numbered with the 
classics of Christian faith.”"—Boston Post. 
Pocket Size. $1.25 


CHANNELS OF DEVOTION 
GLADYS C., MURRELL. This 


usable book contains 24 completely 
planned worship programs, each based on 
an interesting, easy-to-tell story, and 
also including poetry, prayer, scripture, 


and hymns. $1.25 


DOORWAYS TO 
DEVOTION 
GLADYS C. MURRELL. 70 wor- 


ship services. “Those who are looking 
for help in preparing short devotional 
services in women’s societies or Bible 
classes will welcome this thoroughly 
planned manual.”—VW atchman-Examiner. 


$1.25 


GLIMPSES OF GRACE 
GLADYS C. MURRELL. 30 cor- 


related programs, especially designed for 
women’s groups. 

“A helpful compilation of . . . wor- 
ship programs based upon women of the 
Bible. Each concludes with a prayer and 
a poem.”—Missions. $1.25 


PATTERNS FOR 
DEVOTION 
GLADYS C. MURRELL. Rich in 


worship values, these 27 story services are 
designed to meet the particular needs of 
women’s groups. Each brings a story, 
prayer, selected poetry, suggested hymns, 
and scripture references. 1.25 


MEDITATIONS FOR 
WOMEN 
JEAN BEAVEN ABERNETHY. 


Meditations for every day in the year, 
written by 12 gifted women. 

“The daily selections are short, re- 
freshing, and always provocative of much 
thought.”—Pulpit Digest. Pocket Size. 

$1.50 


At All Bookstores 


$1.50 





A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 
WALLACE FRIDY., 40 devotions for 


all of us, easy to read, easy to under- 
stand. 

“There is a directness, a simplicity, 
and an arresting quality about the writ- 
ing.” —Pulpit Digest. Pocket Size. $1.25 


A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 
WALLACE FRIDY. Reading this 


book of 40 heartening devotions is al-, 
most like living next door to a friendly, 
human, approachable pastor who under- 
stands our need for help from God and 
from our fellow men. Pocket Size. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS AND 
VERSE 
RALPH 8S. CUSHMAN, “28 earnest 


and helpful meditations and poems. In- 
terspersed with Scripture and helpful in- 
terpretations, the chapters brighten life 
and encourage hope. It is good to read.” 


—W atchman-Examiner. $1.25 
MORE HILLTOP VERSES 
AND PRAYERS 


RALPH 8S. CUSHMAN and ROB- 
ERT E. CUSHMAN. “A compilation 
of prayers and poems carefully selected 
for use during those moments of medi- 
tation and devotion when one is in com- 
munion with God.”—Church Manage- 
ment. $1.25 


SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS 
RALPH 8. CUSHMAN, In_ this 


manual of devotion the emphasis is placed 
upon Christian experience, and the lan- 
guage is that of the personal devotional 
life. Each reading consists of a homily, 
a prayer, and a poem. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 26 


meditations. “Has all the gracefulness of 
expression and vividness of imagery 
which have made Mrs. Crowell’s poems a 
source of inspiration and help to so 
many.” —Baptist New Yorker. $1.50 


MOMENTS OF DEVOTION 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 26 


devotions. “A typically heart-warming 
little volume for devotional and _in- 
spirational reading, by one of our best- 
loved writers.”—Christian Herald. 

“A constant source of strength and 
friendship.” —Pittsburgh Press. $1.50 
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News of Jesus Christ in such a man- 
ner that Christian nationals will 
build their own churches, support 
their own pastors, train their own 
leaders, and, in turn, send their own 
missionaries to evangelize brothers 
or strangers who have not accepted 
the gospel.” Now, in this eighty- 
fifth year of the Burma Baptist 
Convention, a new height in the 
achievement of this ideal has been 
reached. 


And who is ready to take up this 
new responsibility and lead the 
200,000 Baptists of Burma to new 
and greater victories? Many are 
ready! The convention chose Thra 
Tun Shein, a pastor presently serv- 
ing as secretary of the Sgaw-Karen 
Baptist Convention. During the 
war he served in the medical unit 
with some of our missionaries in 
Burma and India. In 1948, on a 
visit to the United States, he made 
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New York 16, N. Y. 


a careful study of our state and 
national Baptist conventions. In 
Christian experience and spirit he is 
also prepared for responsible lead- 
ership. 

Newly elected president of the 
convention is George Davis, an 


Anglo-Burman, who is a_high- 
school teacher in Rangoon and a 
deacon of the Immanuel Baptist 


Church. 


New Mission Fields 


New mission fields are openinz 
in Burma. In the far north, Burma 
pastors and evangelists have gone 
into a great valley which was made 
accessible by the Ledo Road and js 
now being settled by people from 
several racial groups. Here the gos- 
pel is being preached and new 
churches are being established. 

To the east is the Shweli Valley, 
one side of which is in China and 
the other in Burma. Although mis- 
sionaries have visited this valley 
for forty-eight years, only in the last 
ten years have church members in- 
creased from 300 to 800. On the 
strength of a spiritual revival, pas- 
tors have become trained and well- 
supported, and churches have be- 
come strong. Sixty-three of these 
Christians attended the Maymyo 
convention. 


Spirit of Optimism 


There was not much discussion 
in Maymyo about the future of 
missionary work in Burma. In faith, 
everyone assumed that God will 
keep the doors open for mission- 
aries to enter. Meanwhile, the Burma 
Baptist Convention grows in spiri- 
tual power and leadership responsi- 
bility. God continues to bless in un- 
mistakable ways the work of those 
who follow in the footsteps of Ad- 
oniram Judson and Ko Tha Byu. 

So much did the delegates enjoy 
this convention that they voted to 
hold one every year, to replace the 
suggested triennium. So they are 
looking forward to the meeting next 
year at Toungyi. When it is remem- 
bered that each of seven different 
language groups all hold annual 
conventions, some with as many as 
4,000 in attendance, it becomes ob- 
vious that these people enjoy con- 
ventions. And, more seriously, they 
are spiritually lifted by them and 
depend upon them for inspiration. 
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Missionaries and Visitors 


Among the delegates were eight- 
een Missionaries, who were “lost” 
among the 1,200 persons who filled 
the church for the several sessions. 
One man, however, was always 
within easy reach. For, in almost 
every session, one of the Burma 
leeders would say, “We should like 
to hear from Saya Sowards.” As 
mission secretary, Dr. Sowards 
knows the needs of the various 
fields, and his counsel is highly re- 
spected. 

Visitors from America were Mrs. 
H. G. Colwell, former president of 
the American Baptist Convention; 
Foreign Mission Secretaries John E. 
Skoglund and Hazel Shank; Samuel 
Proctor, dean of Virginia Union 
University; and Richard Cum- 
mings, associate secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Society, whose 
father and grandfather were mis- 
sionaries in Burma, as well as two 
of his brothers. 

\n interesting sidelight is how 
people get their meals at a conven- 
tion in Burma. The local church 
provides them—free of charge! In 
Maymyo, the Calvary Baptist 
Church served two full meals and 
two lunches daily to the more than 
1,200 delegates. When it was sug- 
gested that at the next convention 
the delegates should pay for their 
meals, the pastor of the host church 
rose in protest. And the people sus- 
tained his protest! 
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Garden of Eden Farm 


Dedicated in Assam 


Missionary Milton Windham Has 
Done a Significant Piece 
of Pioneering Work 


By JOHN E. SKOGLUND 
Eden Bari, or the Garden of 


‘ Eden Farm, near Tura, Assam, was 


dedicated September, 1953, and 
many who witnessed the ceremonies 
caught a glimpse of a better way of 
life. 

In the early morning we drove a 
jeep station wagon over a five-mile 
road which the Garo Council had 
constructed. The road was still 
pretty rugged for a car, but taking 
the jolts was better than walking, as 
Milton Windham had been doing. 

About two hundred persons were 
at the farm when we arrived. As 
I got out of the jeep I was greeted 
by Nkoma, the chief on whose land 
the farm had been developed. With 
him was his son. Both had had their 
hair cut, had removed their ear- 
rings, and had put on trousers. 
These outward signs of an inward 
change have come to be accepted 
as the first steps in announcing the 
desire to become a Christian. That 
night Nkoma’s son was in the 
church for the first time. 

Milton Windham has done a sig- 
nificant piece of pioneering work 
since he and Mrs. Windham ar- 
rived in Assam at the end of 1952. 
He has cleared fifteen of the thirty- 
four acres, planted crops, and built 
several small buildings. 

These people have always farmed 
the steep hillsides, leaving the fer- 
tile valleys to the jungle, because 
of a belief that wild elephants 
would kill them if they farmed the 
valleys. Now, however, many are 
beginning to say, “Windham Sahib 
is right.” 

Windham lives with the boys on 
the farm, and they love him. Never 
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and handling 


have I seen so much enthusiasm for 
anything, as I saw for this project. 
Everyone, from Government offi- 
cials down to the simplest peasant, 
seems to like it. 

Next in line is a cooperative. Mil- 
ton Windham already has forty 
members, and expects one hundred 
very soon. 
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tage to a church, regardless of how effective 
its previous budget fund-raising activities 
have been, or of how strong the budget 
pledging habits of its members may now be. 
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Your church can conduct a successful fund- 
raising program the Wells Way, just as hun- 
dreds have. Without cost or obligation on 
your part, a Wells officer will gladly meet 
with your church leaders to guide them 
through a self-study of your needs and po- 
tentials, and help you create a plan of action 
to provide the desired funds. 
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by HOWARD THURMAN 


A richly rewarding group of 
meditations which contains re- 
freshment, challenge and _ re- 
newal for the spirit. It is ideal 
for personal devotional reading 
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at home, for small groups and 
for church occasions. 
Ministers will also find here 
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4. New Missionaries 
Receive Commissions 


Managers of Two Foreign Soci- 
eties Make Appointments 
at Buck Hill Falls 


By W. W. PARKINSON 


Four new missionaries were com- 
missioned at the meeting of the 
boards of managers of the two For- 
eign Mission Soiceties, at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., in November. They were 
Mr. and Mrs. Calixto Marques, of 
Chester, Pa., and Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Yousko, of Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marques will go 
either to the Belgian Congo or to 
the Philippines. Mr. Marques has a 
B.A. degree from William Jewell 
College, a B.D. from Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, and an M.A. in 
education from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is also a graduate 
of the Eastman School of Music, 
and has had experience in direct- 
ing and training choirs. Born in 
Cambridge, Mass., he became a 
Christian in the Portuguese Bap- 
tist Church and it was there that 
he gave his life to Christian service. 

Mrs. Lauralee Marques, born at 
Troy, Mo., has had a missionary 
purpose since her high-school days. 
Several members of her family have 
been ministers and missionaries, in- 
cluding Mrs. Henry Munger, who 
was one of our missionaries in the 
Philippines for many years. 

Mr. Youshko, born in New York, 
N. Y., has had two years of agri- 
cultural training, and holds the 
B.A. and B.D. degrees from Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. He 
will be assigned to a rural station 
in one of our fields in Asia. 

Mrs. Cora Yousko, born at Hop- 
kinton, N. H., grew up in the at- 
mosphere and experiences of rural 
America. She also studied at the 
Eastern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

On the policy level, the boards 
gave special attention to programs 
for rural peoples and to coopera- 
tion with other Christian groups in 
missionary activities. Guest speakers 
were Ira W. Moomaw, of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., and Floyd 
Shacklock, of Drew Theological 


Seminary. 
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This 49th annual issue of Tarbell’s 
gives every possible help to the 
teacher of the International Uni- 
form Lessons. Classroom-tested fea- 
tures include lesson outlines, 
exposition, explanations, background 
discussions and data, illustrative ma- 
terials, and the practical ‘‘Sugges- 
tions to Teachers.'’ With Tarbell’s 
at hand, the teacher is always fully 
prepared! 
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FILMS 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


A new year lies before us. Let us 
resolve to make the most of it—to 
use every teaching tool, so that 
others may attain a greater know- 
ledge of Christ’s love for all men. 

Our new film, They, Too, Need 
Christ, was produced to fit in with 
the home-mission theme. It is the 
story of a Spanish-speaking family 
which comes to the United States, 
and through the church finds the 
true meaning of Christianity. Show- 
ing time 40 min. Rental $11.50 per 
showing. 

An excellent black and white 
filmstrip, No Longer a Stranger 
(sale $3.00), based on this film, is 
available with a script for adults 
and a special one for children. 

A powerful film, A People With- 
out Fear, has been produced for the 
foreign-mission theme. Filmed in 
Germany, Russia, Syria, Southern 
India, the Philippines, and Korea, 
it is the dramatic story of the work 
of the church around the world. 
Suitable for juniors through adults. 
Showing time 28 min. Rental $8.00 
per showing. 

A Visit to Vellore—the story of 
an Indian village boy who is healed 
of an injury at the Vellore Hospital, 
and hears for the first time of 
Christ, the great Physician. Color, 
showing time 13 min. Rental $6.00 
per showing. 

Honshu Holiday—the appealing 
story of a typical Christian family 
in rural Japan. Color, showing time 
13 minutes. Rental $6.00 per show- 
ing. 

Meet the Ushijimas— a colorful 
film about a modern middle-class 
family, which typifies the new Ja- 
pan emerging from the ruins of the 
old. Color, showing time about 13 
minutes. Rental $6.00. 

A new series of filmstrips with 
recordings — The Youth Audio- 
Visual Kit. To be used in the pro- 
gram of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Seven sound filmstrips (3314 
rpm.). Rental $2.50 

Send for free complete catalogue. 


CATHEDRAL'S 


NEWEST 


COLOR-B &W 
16mm, sound 


When You LIVE It... 
You REMEMBER It! 


Project yourself right into each episode as 
it unfolds before your eyes. 


NO MORE “FACT CRAMMING”! 


Cathedral Films now makes it possible to 
teach the Life of Christ thru the modern 
audio-visual method ... PLUS a dynamic 
personal experience. 


EPISODES COMPLETED TO DATE 
Schedule for your church NOW! 
HOLY NIGHT . . Suggested for DEC. or JAN. 
ESCAPE TO EGYPT suggested after JAN, 1st 
BOYHOOD AND BAPTISM, suggested after FEB. 1st 
MEN OF THE WILDERNESS " " MAR, 1st 
| BEHELD HIS GLORY ... for LENT and EASTER 
RESERVE NOW at your film library, or write to 


Cathedral Films 


HOLLYWOOD WAY * BURBANK 





140 N CALIF 





Break Bread wit your 
WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Through. these ‘70 brief, ‘colorfal 
stories and more than‘100 authentic’ recipes 
from far-away larids;-you will enrich your 
fellowship with: Christians everywhere — 
cultivating a deeper appreciation of their 
foods, their cultures, and their ways of life. 


and Cldbits 


Compiled by 
Dorothy A. Stevens 


Use these resources for memo- 
rable mission meetings and refreshments, 
for programs and in the home. Read the 
stories for personal enrichment....$2.50 

Order from Your Bookstore or 


JP) TTT Tiel ml 


1703 Chestnut St., Philodelphia 3, Pa 
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Shine’’ 


Lead the way for 

others to come unto 

Christ . . . 5 compelling books 
to help make evangelism 

a realistic, effective practice. 


WE CAN WIN OTHERS 


By Theron Chastain. A forceful, effective 
program of evangelism. Calls for plan- 
ning, training, follow-up, with practical 
workable methods. Valuable study sugges- 
Paper, 75¢ 





tions and projects 


ESTABLISHING THE CONVERTS 
By Arthur C. Archibald, Practical sugges- 
tions to prevent membership loss and con- 
serve the results of evangelistic efforts. 
Using his own personal experience, the 
author shows what can be done to win 
converts and enlist them in Christian 
service. A book of ideas Cloth, $2.00 
NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM 
HOW IT WORKS TODAY 
By Arthur C. Archibald. A realistic “how” 
book on visitation evangelism. Illustrations 
from the author’s successful experience. 
Step-by-step methods that may be system- 
atically applied to make evangelism a 
normal part of a year-round church pro- 
gram Cloth, $2.00 
THE MINISTRY OF FRIENDLY 
GUIDANCE 
By Richard Hoiland. A successful inter- 
pretation of evangelism in terms of tan- 
gible and workable projects for young 
people. Covers ten class periods of rich, 
inspiring knowledge Boards, 75¢ 
EVANGELISM IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH 
By J. C. Massee. The way to effective 
evangelism. Suggestions for organizing a 
church; counsel for winning souls to 


Christ - _ Paper, 60¢; cloth, $1.00 


Order from Your Bookstore 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e LOS ANCELES 
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Strictly Business 


Dear CLuB MANAGER: 





This message to you is being writ- 
ten as the special offer of 8 months 
for $1.00, featured during the 
month of October, is drawing to a 
close. The response has been beyond 
our expectations and gratifying in- 
deed, with over 3,000 added to our 
list of subscribers. Since these are 
new subscriptions, our outreach 
has expanded considerably over six 
months ago. All this would have 
been impossible but for the interest 
of pastors and the earnest cooper- 
ation of club managers. We here 
in the Missions offices wish to ex- 
press our deep and hearty appre- 
ciation. 

At this moment we are becoming 
very fearful that our supply of 
November copies will prove to be 
insufficient, and that some of our 
new subscribers may be disap- 
pointed. If our fears are realized, 
a few subscriptions will have to 
begin with the December, rather 
than the November, number and 
will be extended for one month. 
We shall greatly regret the incon- 
venience to new subscribers, but are 
happy for the fine response to this 
special offer. 

It would seem that now is the 
time to stress the regular, on-going 
opportunities. While a one-year 
club subscription may be had for 
$1.50, the rates for two years and 
three years are $2.50 and $3.50, 
respectively. The rate for an indi- 
vidual subscription is $2.00, but 
the rates for two years and three 
years are only $3.50 and $4.50, res- 
pectively. This represents substan- 
tial savings for the subscriber, and 
for us provides a stabilizing of 
income. 

That is the story, and it is your 
story. We are confident that it will 
be a strikingly successful one as you 
talk with your friends and ours 
about renewing their subscriptions 
and adding new ones to our list. 


Cordially yours, 


Horace H. Hunt 
Business Manager 





Hew BOOKS for 


BAPTISTS 
THEIR FAITH, WORK AND FUTURE 





The Baptist Ministry: 
Then and Tew 


By ROBERT G. TORBET. Treating three 
and a half centuries of ever-changing 
scenes of Baptist church life; its Euro- 
pean beginnings, emphasis on American 


developments. 
Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 


Missionary Educalten 
in a Baptist Clavel 


By DOROTHY A. STEVENS. Sound guid- 
ance on how your church can become a 
leader in missionary activity. Based on a 
study of outstanding churches in mission 
leadership. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, 1.50 


Baptists Under the Cress 


By TEN BAPTIST LEADERS. An evalua- 
tion of foreign mission work prepared by 
those who are specialists in their field. 
An authentic background reading and 
study book for youth and adults. 

Paper, 75¢ 


The Baptist Witness 


By HENRY K. ROWE; Revised by ROB- 
ERT G. TORBET. A concise survey of 
the long and stirriug history of the peo- 
ple called Baptists—their purpose, their 
place among Protestant denominations. 

Cloth, $1.50 


Foundations for Freedom 


By W. EARLE SMITH. What Baptists 
have done and are doing to preserve 
freedom’s foundations. Deals frankly 
and constructively with current issues, 
larger religious and political realms. 
Cloth, $1.50 


A History of the Baptists 
By ROBERT G. TORBET. A thorough, 
comprehensive book on denominational! 
history considering origins and main 
streams of Baptist development. It an- 
swers a multitude of questions on Bap- 
tist beliefs and practices, portrays the 
role this denomination plays in the 
drama of human events. Cloth, $6.00 
Order from Your Bookstore or 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
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GIFTS WITH AN INCOME 


Ask for a free copy of ANNUITIES: A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE 


Jesse R. Witson, Home Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








y SUBSTANTIAL \ 

RETURNS 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
PAYMENTS 

FREEDOM FROM RE- 


WNVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


| JOY OF GIVING 











THE BALANCE IS IN YOUR FAVOR! 





You make an annuity gift in exchange You receive an income for life You help support the 
for an anquity agreement. in semi-annual payments. Christian World Mission. 






















A Book About— 





Our Whusionaties as 
their birthdays 
and fields of 


service. 


Ch» mission fields 
Daily devotions 
Daily Scripture 


readings 


fenembronee - 


a mission 1 bd 





1954 


A BOOK FOR EVERY BAPTIST 
WITH A READING FOR EVERY DAY 


only 50c 


Order from 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 Madison .Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
or from Bookstores of the American Baptist Publication Society. 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTIO! 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





